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The Advertising Value of Fences 


HEN we think of advertising we 
W usually think of written material, 

billboards, posters, and the like. 
But there are many other forms of 
advertising, and perhaps none are more 
potent in declaring the kind of homes we 
keep than the Fenees we have. Did you 
ever notice how much you ean teil of the 
character of a person by observing the 
Fence in front of the house? 


BY LENA C, AHLERS, (ill.) 


Country-dwellers feel they need Fences 
more for protection than for beauty, and 
so have put this feature foremost, which 
is probably the explanation for many of 
the front-yard Fences we see in the 
country. But beauty, protection and 
durability may all be combined in a 
Fence, and doubtless may be had for the 
same price and effort, if thought and care 
are used in selecting the materials. 





In all forms of advertising, attractive- 
ness and appeal are the first things con- 
sidered; yet when a front-yard Fence, as 
well as other Fences, are erected, how 
many think of them as being an adver- 
tisement of the home and _ grounds? 
There is nothing, with the exception of 
the buildings themselves, which detracts, 
(or attracts), in the appearance of a 
home and its surroundings more than a 

















Front-yard Fence in Rio de Janeiro 
made a part of the architectural scheme 











Artistic Stone Fence made from random Field Stone 








The old-fashioned Picket Fence, popular 
throughout the East 


fifty years ago 
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Elaborate ornamental all Metal Fence 
extensively used in the 


early days 
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Shrubs, Vines and Plants form a natural-looking Hedge Fence 


Fence; and probably there is nothing 
about a home which usually receives less 
attention. Nearly any kind of Fence 
which will serve the purpose for which 
it is intended, is put up; and generally 
left there year after year without thought 
of its fitness or appearance. 

No manufacturer, in all the years they 
have been making Fences, has constructed 
anything that surpasses in attractiveness, 
usefulness and suitability, the old Picket 
Fence of our forefathers. These neat, 
usually well-kept Fences fit in with 
almost any type and style of architecture 
and lend a charm to the old colonial 
houses that no modern type of Fence 
ever could. But this Fence in its prim, 
white-painted beauty, has given place to 
Fences of many other and more modern 
types. 

People living in large, pretentious 
houses are usually tempted to put up 
elaborate Fences of many styles and 
types; and because of the cost and 
beauty in itself, believe that they fit in 
with the buildings. Many of these Fences 
require a wide space between them and 





the buildings to set off their full beauty, 
and often this is not given. I know of a 
magnificent place in an Eastern State 
where such a Fence seems dwarfed and 
out of place because it almost touches the 
massive house. 

Bricks, odd pieces of stone, cement, 
and like material, make attractive as well 
as desirable Fences for the right kind of 
surroundings. 

Shrubs, vines and plants make a 
natural-looking Hedge-fence and often a 
satisfactory protecting barrier; and they 
may also be used very effectively to cover 
old and unsightly fences or buildings, 
that for one reason or another, cannot 
well be changed. 

We hear of architects going to Italy 
to study the best way to build houses, 
but we must go to Brazil to study the 
most effective way to fence our property. 
Especially in Rio de Janeiro, many of 
the front yard Fences have been built 
to fit in with their surroundings, giving 
that beautiful city an aristocratic and 
harmonious appearance it otherwise would 
not have. 





Practical Goldfish Suggestions 


BY MARY C. SHAW, (Calif.) 


OLDFISH for pets, since ancient 
times, have been popular. The 
science of their culture was intro- 

duced into Japan from China, as early 
as the sixteenth century, and at the pres- 
ent time, the Japanese have nearly ten 
thousand acres given over to the breeding 
and development of Goldfish, while the 
production per year, in pounds, amounts 
to two and one fourth millions. 

There are now at least sixteen distinct 
sorts bred, and when the principles of 
their care are once mastered, most 
varieties are very easy to raise. Then too, 
these living jewels always afford a pleas- 
ing subject for nature study, as well as 
beautiful bits of color in the home. 

Containers for Goldfish come in many 
shapes and sizes. Select those, however, 
which will provide a gallon of water to 
each medium-sized fish, or two small ones, 
and a style that has a large opening. This 
gives ample air-surface, otherwise the 


Fish may be weakened and unhealthy for 
want of sufficient oxygen. 

Both for appearances and for the well- 
being of the Fish, furnish the Aquarium 
with Water-plants. There are many de- 
sirable sorts, but only those having clean 
white roots are in prime condition. Some 
of the plants float, and provide masses 
of fine roots which serve as a nest for 
the fish eggs. Others are submerged. 
These give off oxygen and absorb various 
impurities. 

Myriophyllum, Anacharis, Sagittaria 
and Cabomba, are all good sorts, and ean 
almost always be found wherever Gold- 
fish are sold. 

Cover the bottom of the container with 
an inch of clean coarse sand or fine gravel, 
and anchor the roots of the submerged 
varieties of plants in it. 

Snails help to keep the aquarium clean, 
besides adding a touch of interesting life. 
One may have the large Japanese kind, 
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the tiny pond Snails, or the Ramshorn. 
The last is, perhaps, the best of all for 
it does not eat the plants as the others 
do. Then, too, it is very curious in form, 
and some are a pleasing red. 

If one wishes to vropagate these Water- 
Snails, they must be kept in a separate 
dish from the Fish, as the latter are very 
fond of these eggs and the young of the 
Snails. 

Give the aquarium good light, but place 
where it will get not more than two hours 
of very early-morning sunshine for the 
entire day. More than this is not best 
either for the Fish, or for the plants. 

Very important it is, when selecting 
Goldfish, to make every effort to secure 
healthy stock. Do not buy any Fish un- 
less all in the tank seem to be strong and 
lively, for an ailing Fish is fully as diffi- 
eult a proposition as a sick hen. 

Have the Aquarium planted, and all 
ready, then allow it to stand for a few 
hours so that the water has been fully 
exposed to the air, and has becom> 
warmed to the room’s temperature before 
the Fish are added. 

Straight-tailed Goldfish are cheapest 
and most rugged, and so are best for a 
beginner, although the faney sorts such 
as Moors, Comets, Telescopes, Calicoes, 
and Veil and Fan-tails are not difficult 
to manage, if they but come from healthy 
stock. 

One very important thing is choice of 
food. The common white rice wafer is 
much used, but should not be fed to the 
exclusion of other things, as it contains 
little real nourishment. Use the granu- 
lated prepared food, dried insects, small 
bits of fresh shrimp, flies, salmon, crabs, 
and washed earthworms. Occasionally. 
small portions of boiled oatmeal or tarley 
and yolk of hard-ecooked egg may be fed, 
with good results. 

Give a very little food, never more 
than the fish will eat, leaving a clean 
plate, once every other day. If bits are 
left, the remnants should be promptly 
removed along with other waste, as other- 
wise, the water will be polluted. This 
may be done with a glass dip-tube. 

In a_ well-balanced Aquarium, the 
water needs changing but seldom; but 
when necessary, be sure that the fresh 
water stands in an open dish for several 
hours, for sudden changes in tempera- 
ture are very harmful to Fish. Handle 
the Fish gently with a dip-net, as fright, 
too, injures them. Goldfish, in order to 
be in the best condition, must always be 
treated with consideration by their foster 
parents. 

To raise baby Fish, all Snails and Fish 
must be removed quite soon after the eggs 
are deposited, or they will promptly be 
eaten. Eggs will hatch in a few days, 
and babies should be first fed yolk of 
hard-cooked egg; other foods a little 
later. 

If a Goldfish is ailing, place for twelve 
hours in a dish containing a salt bath 
made by dissolving two tablespoonfuls 
of rock or plain sea salt, in a gallon of 


water. This is the best remedy for a 
sick Fish. 
Never crowd Goldfish; keep them 


clean; feed carefully; and they will afford 
much entertainment and pleasure to 
young and old. 
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View of City of Riverside, Southern California 








Garden Facts and Philosophies 


BY MIRIAM MILNER FRENCH 








“Look! Look! she comes! The air grows 


sweet 
With the fragrant breath of the Orange blooms, 
And the flowers she treads beneath her feet 
Die in a flood of rare perfume.” 


“< ERE COMES’ THE BRIDE.” 
H FLOWER GROWER readers extend 


from Australia to Scotland and all 
points west, so in such a big family there 
are bound to be weddings soon for the 
month of rejoicing is drawing near, and 
“what is so rare as a day in June,” with 
its brides so fair and the world in tune? 
“All the world loves lovers”, and just be- 
cause we love our subject this page is given 
over to Brides and their affairs. “Love 
goes toward love, as school boys from their 
books.” 
“Now all ye ladies of fair Scotland 
And ladies of England that happy would prove, 
Marry never for houses, nor marry for land, 
Nor marry for nothing but love.” 

And that goes for all “ye ladies” out- 
side bonnie “fair Scotland” and “merrie 
olde England.” 

Brides are supposed to wear “something 
old, something new, something borrowed, 
something blue” on their wedding day. And 
garland for their heads, but hark ye brides, 
if your crown happens to be artificial 
Orange blossoms instead of the real ones, 
don’t keep them longer than a month after 
the wedding, for it is supposed to be un- 
lucky. And don’t forget. Wearing Orange 
blossoms seems to be a world-wide custom. 
Once in old Briton the brides exchanged 
sprays of the fragrant blossoms, while it is 
further recorded that happy couples of 
Greece both wore crowns which they ex- 


changed between themselves three times, 
the best man doing the honors, after which 
the priest blessed them, removed their 
crowns, and the wedding was all over. The 
Spanish consider their custom of wearing 
Orange blossoms came down to them from 
the Moors. Andalusian brides wore wreaths 
of Carnations and Roses. 

In China the Orange also was a favorite 
because they believed it a fruitful emblem, 
the tree bearing both blossoms and fruit at 
the same time, as it does. Therefore it 
was believed to signify prosperity and a 
large family. A small Orange tree would 
be decorated, in addition to its fruit and 
flowers, with strings of money. (That was 
not difficult since their coins had holes in 
the centers just as some of the Japanese 
small coins have today.) Jupiter was said 
to have presented the goddess Juno with 
Orange blossoms and the golden fruit in the 
tarden of Hesperides is believed to have 
been Oranges. 


The showers of Roses, lucky foure-leav'd grasse 
The while the cloud of younglings sing, 
And drown ye with a flowrie Spring.’ 

Long ago, in 1648, mention was made 
of the custom of strewing those good-luck 
omens—the four-leaf Clover—in the path- 
way of the bride to insure her happiness. 
Today Rose petals take their place. 

Brides born between May 23—June 20 
have the sign Gemini, and as is fitting, you 
are supposedly of an affectionate, lovable, 
generous, unselfish and self-sacrificing na- 
ture. Combined, just to make you human 
and not too angelic, with a few other quali- 
ties not quite so good. But the June brides 





—(Courtesy of Southern Pacific) 


of the big FLowrr Grower family undoubt- 
edly being all of them distinguished by 
goodness and not by their frailities, we 
ignore the latter. Gemini folks love the 
beautiful, and in personal appearance are 
supposed to often be quite handsome. 
If the groom happens to be under the 
Aquarius or Virgo sign, good! But if not, 
don’t worry, everything turns out for the 
best anyway. The main thing for Gemini 
brides to remember is when the wee bairns 
come to “bide a wee in the hame,” don’t 
allow those younglings to eat too fast. 











Orange Blossoms 
—(Courtesy of Southern Pacific) 
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According to the seers and prophets they are 
inclined that way, and they should further- 
more, be surrounded with gentleness and 
kindness, teaching them to fear nothing in 
life except themselves. 


“The hope in dreams of an happier hour, 

* = * * * * 7 * 
Springs out of the silvery Almond flower, 
That blooms on a leafless bough.” 


Almond blossoms replace the Orange in 
some lands. Their silvery-pink star-like 
beauty is very lovely. “My thoughts are 
ever free, and wander far to where the Lilac 
Hills rise, soft and clear among the Almond 
trees of Kandahar.” An old German cus- 
tom was to present both bride and groom 
each with an Almond at the feast. Its 
meaning is Hope. Homer told a story of 
the Almond tree. About a King’s daughter 
who patiently waited for the return of her 
promised husband; finally pined away and 
diede The sweet bride-elect as a reward for 
her constancy was turned into a beautiful 
Almond tree, by the gods. In some places in 
Spain Almonds were thrown at weddings 
and there was a great scramble for them, 
which reminds us of the custom nowadays 
of throwing the bridal bouquet, the lucky 
one catching it marrying within the year. 
This popular custom originated from an 
odd source in France long ago. In the 14th 
century in France it was the custom for 
the bride to throw her garter for the guests 
to scramble for, and she would arrange it 
conveniently loose. Even so in the mad rush 
of many guests she would often get hurt, so 
later it got to be the habit for her to throw 
a stocking instead. But as the years have 
passed, the one of throwing the bridal bou- 
quet after the ceremony, is surely prettier 


and safer, for the bride is never hurt in the. 


rush that follows, 


Pomegranates in other olden days were 
thrown over the bride and groom, and some- 
times Figs were also. These two fruits are 
symbols of prosperity and fertility because 
they are so full of seeds. Throwing Rice is 
another world-wide custom, even more gen- 
eral and popular than wearing Orange blos- 
soms. Rice is always available while the 
blossoms are not. In parts of India a sort 
of game takes place when tlhe bride and 
groom throw Rice at each other, each trying 
to be the first to throw it. The bride’s 
friends surround her, urging her to be quick 
while the men friends of the groom do the 
same with him. Those who are not near 
enough to see will excitedly cry “Who won?” 
because it was considered a sure omen that 
the winner would always be first to excel in 
kindness to the other mate during life. A 
novel idea but a commendable one to be 
sure. Another Indian custom is an impor- 
tant ceremony when the bride cooks her first 
pot of Rice, some of which is thrown over 
both of them. But first the bride purifies 
herself by taking a perfumed bath. (No 
orthodox Hindu woman ever prepares a 
meal, especially the first one of the day 
without first making herself clean and pure 
by bathing.) 

Here is an old fashioned and quaint Eng- 
lish recipe for a perfumed bath: “Take 
Roses, Citron flowers, Orange flowers, Jas- 
mine, Bays, Rosemary, Lavender, Mint, 
Pennyroyal, and Citron peel, each a suffi- 
cient quantity; boyl them together gently, 
and make a bath, to which add Oyl of 
Spike 6 drops, Musk 5 grains, Ambergris 3 
grains, Sweet Asa 1 ounce. Let her go into 
the Bath before meat.” 
Brides’ Hope Chests filled with linen 
should be well-sprinkled with Lavender, for 
it doth smell fresh and sweet. Isaac Wal- 
ton said to a friend: “Let’s go to that 
house, for the linen looks white and smells 
of Lavender, and I long to be in a pair of 
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sheets that smell so.” Cushions of Laven- 
der are recorded as far back as 1387, when 
some were made for Chas. VI of France, 
stuffed with “lavende.” 


Orange-flower water, as well as Rose, 
water, used so extensively for toilet pur- 
poses, also are both excellent and delicate 
flavoring for cooking. Almonds have been 
known at least since 1500 B. C. and used 
in medieval cookery. Either the flavoring 
or extracts may be used, but it is an im- 
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provement when the grated rind and juice 
of the Orange are also used, and the nut 
of the Almond. 


Wedding bells may be made for the dec- 
orations, by making a form shaped of small 


wire mesh, filling up the meshes with 
small flowers. They may be either lined 
with green leaves or silver paper lin- 


ing, the clapper being made of a Rosebud. 
A little practice will soon get clever fingers 
onto the knack. 





Color Combinations in the Garden 
a BY ELIZABETH LONGDON STEPHENSON 


O you never tire of color in your 
iD garden? Do you wish you didn’t 

have to have that long line of 
Salvia in the same place every year? 
Move some of your Delphiniums over 
to the back of them and some Feverfew 
to the front of them and see how you like 
your Fourth of July garden. 

The Tulips are lovely, but if is a cer- 

tainty their few course leaves do not en- 
hance them. Plant Forget-me-nots as a 
ground-cover under the pink and yellow 
ones and perennial Candytuft under the 
red, bronze, purple and mauves, and 
they all bloom at the same time. 
' Plant Lemon Lilies, Marigolds, Core- 
opsis, Calliopsis, Calendula, annual Lark- 
spur, California Poppies, in the order 
named, in a border—never in a bed—and 
see what you have! A combination of 
blue and gold that is always lovely. Such 
a border lasts the Summer through with 
blooms all the season. 

Plant the Gold Medal and Wrexham. 
strains of Delphiniums in the border 
three feet apart and between each place 
a Madonna Lily and face with Coreop- 
sis—you’ll never be without it, if you love 
it as you ought. The next season plant 
a Bechtel Flowering Crab; it lends an 
indescribable something to the Delphin- 
iums and Lilies,;—the Coreopsis’ yellow 
brings the blue of the Delphiniums to its 
full beauty at its second blooming time. 

Did you plant the mammoth Snap- 
dragons—yellow and white, with the per- 
ennial blue and white Lupin, with a back- 
ground of Peonies? Simply gorgeous! 

Plant the tall red Zinnias back of the 





‘Chinese Forget-me-not, and Sweet Ally- 


sum in front, and watch Old Glory shim- 
mer. These are all annuals and all bloom 
at the same time. 

Another way; plant Zinnias, one at each 
corner of a square, and in the middle 
place a Gladiolus, the color of the Zinnia. 

For a fairy bower, plant all colors of 
Columbine, with all colors of the Iceland 
Poppy. 

Plant Sweet Peas near a wire fence, 
running preferably north and south, and 
place your rhubarb in front. You will 
never know when the creepers turn their 
ugly brown, for by that time the Rhubarb 
will have passed the danger line, and if 
the Peas are picked every day, the bloom 
is extended from four to six weeks. 

The same plan ean be used for the 
Hollyhoeks, by planting Foxglove in 


front ;—the latter makes such heavy tufts 
of leaves which hide the sometimes-rusty 
leaf of the Hollyhock. 


That is all simple landscape gardening 
—the painting of lovely pictures, not with 
a brush, but with the hoe and rake and 
spade. A picture hung on Nature’s walls 
—with half an eye to the consistency of 
color combinations,—is an achievement 
for any of us who dares try such an 
experiment. 





Peter and Rob 


HEN I was very young I had a ecoal- 

black Cat which | named Peter and 
to whom I always referred as “he,” 
though afterwards Peter turned out to be 
the mother of five coal-black Kittens. 
My first writing, a poem, was addressed 
to Peter. In the verses I described “him” 
as bleaching in the sun. Of course I 
meant basking, for Peter could never 
bleach anywhere. My family was much 
amused at this attempt at literature, but 
I was entirely serious. 


My children love Cats. In fact, they 
love almost any living pets, having on one 
oceasion tried to raise crawfish. Expe- 
riences with Guinea Pigs, black Kittens, 
grey Kittens, mixed Kittens, and other 
creatures, have ended in disappointment. 
Still we wanted some kind of pet, even 
though a city is not an ideal place for an 
animal’s home. We did raise one brown 
Easter Chick from babyhood. He turned 
out to be a rooster and his crowing 
became unbearable, for he went from win- 
dow to window annoying first one and 
then another of the family, to say nothing 
of what he did to the near neighbors. 
We gave him away with reluctance, for 
we had loved him. He had followed us 
about the garden and charmed us by the 
large number of earthworms he could 
consum. 


We decided to get a Dog last Christ- 
mas for one of the children. Before the 
purchase I consulted with a friend who 
has pets. She advised us by all means 
to get the Puppy. She told me that her 
son had never forgiven her because he 
had not been allowed to have a Dog in 
his youth. He is now married and has 
children—and Dogs—of his own, but this 
could not compensate for his youthful 
frustrated desire. And so we now have a 
Collie Pup. His name is Rob and he is 
beginning to show signs of intelligence. 
He has a fine yard and house of his own. 
Right now he is basking in the sun on 
his own front porch—but I shall spare 
you the poetry! 


Mary §S. Smirn, (Tenn.) 
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Feeding Live Bees in cages by painting syrup on wire screens 


Live Bees by the Pound 


BY FRANK 


PASSING truck loaded with mules 
A on the way to a construction job 

reminds me that we are living in 
a new world. Forty years ago it would 
have been hard to imagine that we would 
live to see the day when horses and 
mules would ride instead of themselves 
pulling conveyances. 

It would have seemed improbable also 
that Bees would one day be sold by the 
pound like so many beans. As I write 
[ have before me a publication contain- 
ing advertisements of dozens of dealers 
offering Live Bees by the pound. 
While prices vary somewhat with the 
different dealers, they average about a 
dollar a pound in lots of one hundred 
pounds or more, with an additional price 
for the Queen. 

This Live Bee Business is a recent de- 
velopment, but it now reaches large pro- 
portions, and ten thousand packages of 
Live Bees from American shippers, enter 
Canada each season through Winnipeg 
alone. To ship Live Bees a thousand 
miles by mail or express is a common- 
place occurrence; and some have even 
been sent from this country to Europe. 

The greater number of orders are for 
two or three pounds of Bees with a 
Queen in each package. The package is 
simply a small cage made of wire screen 
and containing a can of syrup to pro- 
vide food for the journey. 

It seems but a few years ago that 
Bees were kept commonly on the farms 
along with poultry, but now, in many 
localities, honey production has become 
a specialized business. Not only is Bee- 


C. PELLETT 


keeping a business instead of a hobby, 
but it has been divided into several 
different specialties. The dealer in Live 
Bees makes that his principal business 
while he may buy his Queen Bees from 
an exclusive Queen Breeder, who has no 
other occupation. Then there is the man 
who produces extracted honey on a 
large scale or his neighbor who produces 
comb honey in one-pound sections for a 
fancy trade. 

When a modest little business like 
Beekeeping gets split up into four highly 
specialized lines it makes one wonder 
what the world is coming to anyway, and 
how far this specialty business ean go. 
My personal opinion is that we may go 
too far; and that while it is possible to 
produce more goods at less cost per unit 
by specialization, we lack the indepen- 
dence and the enjoyment of our work 
that we had in the old days. 


ALABAMA TO CANADA 


Official reports last year show a pro- 
duction of ten million pounds of honey 
in the one province of Manitoba. But a 
few years ago it was thought that the 
Western Canada prairies were too far 
north for honey production. The Winters 
were believed to be too long and too cold, 
and the Summers too short. Now we 
find millions of pounds of honey gathered 
by Bees which are shipped in early 
Spring from Alabama and other southern 
states. Here is a fine example of the 
results of cooperative effort. The Ala- 
bama Beekeeper is favorably situated for 
rearing live Bees. Spring comes early 
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and Bees can be reared at low cost. The 
Canadian Beekeeper can get much larger 
yields of honey because the growing 
season is concentrated into a short period 
and Nature speeds things up accord- 
ingly. Both, therefore, profit. The 
southerner finds a market for his Bees 
in Canada, and the Canadian is able to 
buy Bees cheaper than he can raise them. 

Then there is the fruit grower who is 
interested in Bees to distribute the pollen 
from tree to tree in his orchard. Many 
varieties of fruits are self-sterile; and 
lacking the visits of the Honeybees 
which bring pollen from other trees, they 
remain unproductive. In neighborhoods 
where there are extensive apiaries the 
fruit grower has no bother. Where such 
assistance is lacking, the package Bees 
fill a very real need. Several of ..the 
shippers have been experimenting with a 
special cage designed to serve as a hive 
during the brief time when the Bees are 
needed in the orchard. A five-pound can 
of syrup to provide feed is placed in 
the cage and there is a special compart- 
ment filled with soft candy. It is the in- 
tention to provide sufficient food for the 
Bees to maintain them with a minimum 
of attention. When the fruit grower re- 
ceives such a package of Live Bees he 
takes it to the orchard, wraps it in tar 
paper to protect the Bees against cold 
winds, opens the flight hole and leaves 
it alone. The Bees finding themselves 
free, go and come as though they were 
in a hive. They start building combs 
in the cage and carry on normal activities 
until the fruit bloom is over. 

The fruit grower then stops the 
entrance and removes the package from 
the orchard. He then makes the best 
disposition of it that he can by selling to 
someone who wishes to secure a swarm 
of Bees or perhaps he discards it alto- 
gether. Of course the package is un- 
suited to provide for the Bees perma- 
nently, and they must be placed in a hive 
in order to harvest a crop of honey. 

When the Beekeeper receives a package 
of Live Bees he treats it much as though it 
was a new swarm. He prepares the hive 
as he would to receive a swarm and places 
it where he wishes the Bees to remain. 
He removes part of the frames from the 
hive to provide room to set the package 
inside. He then opens the cage and 
places the cover on the hive. The Bees 
soon leave the cage and cluster on the 
combs or the frames filled with new comb 
foundation. Within a few hours the Bees 
will be busy about their new establish- 
ment, going and coming to and from the 
field as though they had always been 
there. 

It is a common thing for an extensive 
honey producer to receive a hundred or 
more such packages of Live Bees in one 
shipment, and some of the larger dealers 
in the South send out thousands of them 
during the season. 

In some northern localities where the 
Winters are long, and the honey season 
very short, there is a tendency to kill the 
Bees at the end of the season and to put 
away the hives to be filled again with 
Bees from the south the following Spring. 
This practice is not common, however, 
for the reason that most Beekeepers are 
sentimental folks and cannot bring them- 
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selves to destroy the Bees which have 
served them so well. Even though there 
is great danger that they will die during 
the confinement of the long Winter they 
prefer to set the hives into a dark cellar 
for the cold months. 

Yes, horses and mules are riding; men 
are flying; Bees are sold by the pound! 
When one thinks of the strange things 
which are happening, it makes him rub 
his eyes and wonder whether, after all, 
he may not be dreaming. 





Mother Nature,—M. D. 


UCH ean be saved in doctors’ bills 

by making simple medicines from 
the herbs and weeds which are common 
in backyards and vacant lots. 

The common Dandelion, so plentiful in 
most sections, has great medical value. 
The leaves when dried, are used for mak- 
ing herb beers and tea. Dandelion tea 
is good for strengthening the stomach. 
A coffee may be made from the roots, 
after roasting and grinding them. This 
coffee, if taken regularly, will remove 
pimples and clear the complexion. 

The roots of Trillium or Wood Lily 
are used as a tonic. Another tonic may 
be made by soaking Wild Cherry bark 
in cold water until it becomes a tea. 
Drink four teaspoonfuls a day. 

Hot Sassafrass tea applied on hot 
cloths is excelient for stys or pink eye. 
A tea made from the bark will cure 
urinary troubles. Take a half a eupful 
twice a day. It will also heal boils and 
sores if taken twice a day for at least 
a week. 

Hot tea made from dried Horsemint 
leaves will cure flu. It is best to take it 
just before going to bed. 

Kidney trouble may be cured by a 
drink made from a handful of Cherry 
bark and a gallon of water. 


A tea made from the dried leaves of 
Plantain will cure mild eases of diar- 
rhea. A tea made of Strawberry leaves 
is also good. 

For anemia, make a tea of dried Black 
Walnut leaves and drink lots of it. 

Boneset tea will break up fever. Place 
a teaspoonful of leaves in a cup of boil- 
ing water and let it cool. 


Dried Wild Rose roots made into a tea 
will cure summer complaint. Dried In- 
dian Turnip roots when grated and 
mixed with honey are excellent for colds. 


Catnip tea is used for hives on little 
babies, colds, nervousness, headaches, as 
well as measles, 


Even the Vegetable Garden contains 
medical properties. Spinach and Cucum- 
bers will clear the complexion. A poul- 
tice made from navy beans will relieve 
erysipelas. Celery is good for rheuma- 
tism. 

Horseradish promotes secretion of the 
kidneys. Rhubarb will serve as a laxa- 
tive. 


It is best to gaiher medical roots in 
the late Summer or early Fall. Leaves 
may be gathered anytime. If the tea 
seems too strong, dilute it with water 
and take a larger dose. 


Emory Warp, (Ohio). 
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PLANT WATERCRESS IN 
SHALLOW TRENCHES 


8" GLADIOLA BULB: 
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SOW PRIMULA SEED 
THIS MONTH, ALSO 











Seasonable Work for June 
BY THOMAS SHEWARD 


ET out bedding plants this month, 
S si Vegetable Marrows, Leeks, Cel- 

ery, 
vegetables. 

Vegetable Marrows do best if grown 
over supports, made with wire and lath 
about six inches from the ground. This 
keeps the fruit clean, and helps the fruit 
to ripen. Top the young plants at four 
leaves to make laterals, and the laterals 
at one leaf past the fruit, to secure best 
results. Vegetable Marrows and Squash 
ean be grown to great size by feeding 
with a bottle. A piece of lampwick is 
inserted into the stem, and one end 
dipped into a bottle of sweetened water, 
so that the plant can feed itself to great 
size. 

Water Cress can be grown in trenches 
same way as Celery, kept well-watered, 
and will be suitable for cutting during 
the Summer. The best way to start a 
planting is to make cuttings from a 
bunch which can be purchased for this 
purpose. Seed can also be sown now. 
Land Cress is preferred by some people 
to Water Cress, and can be easily grown 
from seed sown this month. Best way 
is to sow between or with Peas, so that 
the Cress follow after the Peas, as a 
second crop. 

All bulbs removed from beds which 
are to be used for summer bedding 
plants ean be planted in trenches to 
ripen. Forget-me-nots ean also be set 
out in same wav till Fall, when they are 
divided and replanted. 

Sow Primulas this month, in boxes of 
rich soil, and keep moist and shaded till 
germination takes place. 

Plant Gladiolus bulblets in a shallow 
(2” to 214”) drill, close together, and 
keep cultivated all Summer, then some 
will flower during late Fall. 


Rock plants can be easily rooted now 


Tomatoes, and other tender 


in coldframes, filled with clinkers, and a 
layer of sand over them. The cuttings 
are kept moist but not shaded, and the 
sash closed on hottest days. 





Wild Senna (Cassia 
marilandica ) 


A SHOWY and decorative plant, Wild 
Senna is well worth naturalizing for 
the home garden, or for a massed effect 
on the lawn. The plant has compound 
leaves of twelve to eighteen broad lance- 
shaped leaflets. It is a perennial, herba- 
ceous shrub, growing from three to 
about eight feet high. The flower 
clusters are loosely constructed of light 
golden-yellow flowers. The striking fea- 
ture about the flowers, are their very 
dark brown anthers in sharp contrast 
with the bright yellow of the flower petals 
themselves. 

The genus, Cassia, is a large one and 
of wide distribution many of them being 
found in the tropical regions of North 
America. 

Wild Senna is found growing in more 
or less moist soil, sometimes in swamps. 
It is found too, along roadsides where 
the soil is a moist sand. If plants are 
lifted from such soil and with a good ball 
of sand, they will stand a good chance 
of living in their new home. The seed 
pods are ornate, being of a dark-brown 
when ripe, and covered with soft, silky 
hairs. The pods are divided into seg- 
ments and it is in the pod divisions that 
this species is distinguished from a near 
relative, the Cassia medsgeri. In C. 
marilandica, the segments are longer than 
broad; while in C. medsgeri, the seg- 
ments are much shorter than broad. 
Medsgeri occurs in dryer soil than the 
other, also. 


Ivy J. Nerr, (Ind.) 
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A group of young Flower-lovers with the product of their garden 


Flowers from the Children’s Gardens 
BY FELIX J. KOCH 


OLLEGE HILL is one of the love- 
( liest garden suburbs of the Queen 

of the West. Flower lovers of the 
Hill are resolved that it shall stay so, so 
far as they may help, to the end. They 
are encouraging their children to intend 
to live on,—on the Hill,—when they wed, 
and to delight in places with gardens. 

For that, parents just everywhere on 
College Hill are providing their children 
space for gardens, which shall be their 
very own. Size of these plots depends 
most on how large the entire garden-space 
to the home may be. In any ease, it is 
quite enough that the child may bring a 
very tidy harvest of blooms from the 
garden. 

Parents having a surplus of seeds, will 
donate of this to the child for its garden. 
Better still,—teachers aver,—is it to bring 
the little one to earn the pittance required 
for some packets of garden-seed, through 
performing this or that chore. It will 
appreciate, and therefore tend the plant- 
ing the more. 

Again, children are helped to the small 
sets of rake, hoe, and spade, familiar to 
all who frequent the garden-tool stores. 
A tiny sprinkling-ean is provided in turn. 

Parents are by to show the how of the 
gardening. They tell, from their own 
experience, how a bed shall be dug, en- 
riched, fenced against dogs, and so on. 
Then they suggest what might grow very 
best there; how this should be set down. 

When Father and Mother “garden,” 
“Son or Sister garden too.” The grown- 
ups give a hint and lend a hand often, 
here and there. But the garden is the 
CHILD’S garden, for it to actually see 
through to the end. 

By and by the garden is in full growth. 
By and by it’s in blossom. Owner invites 
owner on owner of neighboring gardens 
to come in the yard and see. 


Y and by the child-gardens are in full 
blossom and at a point where flowers 
may be spared. 

The Garden Club of the Hill then sets 
a date for a Flower Show at the public 
school. The children are to bring at least 
one specimen of every sort of flower in 
bloom in their respective gardens which 
they believe has attained a really showa- 
ble size. More may be brought, if de- 
sired. One may bring the flowers sorted, 
—all of one kind apart; or worked to 
bouquets, to baskets, and so on. 

Exhibits are labelled duly by repre- 
sentatives of the club with the name, 
address, age of the grower. Age plays 
its part in awarding prizes. Location of 
the garden is given so that any Doubting 
Thomas may go see. 

Flowers brought in by the children then 
are arranged on trestle-tables and sills 
about one big school-room. 

Children invite parents and kin from 
suburbs about, and garden-lovers of their 
acquaintance otherwise, to attend. 

The visitors surge up and down the 
a’sles, inspecting the flowers. Usually the 
young grower is near each array. He or 
she is extra happy to answer any ques- 
tions as to how results were attained ;— 
give versions as to planting, fertilizers, 
insecticides, prunings, thus on and on; 
quite the equal of those of the oldest gar- 
den-lovers there. 

Finally prizes are awarded: For the 
best single specimen of a flower produced 
by a child in a garden; for the greatest 
variety of flowers from one child’s gar- 
den; for the most difficult sort of plant 
grown in a garden; for the most artistic 
display of flowers from one garden; pre- 
pared by the grower. So on. 

Its a mighty pretty picture,—that pre- 
sented by the children as they come up, 
each in turn, to get their prizes. 
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Uses his wagon, because too big to carry 


But to garden-lovers, an even more 
attractive picture is the line on line of 
happy, eager, enthusiastic, flower-minded 
children, trooping to the school with the 
yield of their gardens they will place on 
exhibition; or, later, trooping home,— 
prize-laden—from the big annual display! 

Our pictures are vignettes of the last 
exhibition. 





The Four O’Clock a Perennial 


ERHAPS it is not generally known 

that the common but well-loved Four 
O’Clock, is a perennial; not hardy in 
this country, however, as it is a native 
of South America. Here it is usually 
treated as an annual,—growing the 
flowers from seed every Spring. The 
Four O’Clock, Mirabilis jalapa, has 
tuberous roots, much like a mass of 
Dahlia roots, in size. They can be taken 
up in the Fall and stored same as Dahlia 
roots. However, I am not so familiar 
with that way of having them live over 
as I am with the following experience of 
a friend: 

In early Spring numerous plants come 
up close by the brick foundation of her 
house and at sight one might think them 
seedlings sprouted early from the warmth 
from the furnace-warmed basement. This 
is not true. When dug up, their roots 
are these monstrous tubers. They receive 
enough protection from the warmed 
basement to enable them to live over. 
I have transplanted these early plants 
and found they grow rapidly and make 
strong, sturdy growth and bloom in a 
short time. 

I do not know how long these roots 
live—they may be short lived perennials 
for all I know, here, but I understand 
that in their native country they are 
perennial. 


Ivy J. Nerr, (Ind.) 





See the real bargains in seeds, plants, 
bulbs, ete., for enterprising gardeners in 
the advertising columns of this issue. 
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“Wherefore by their fruits ye shall know them.’”—JESUS 


“He who sows the ground with care and diligence acquires 
a greater stock of religious merit than he could gain 
by the repetition of ten thousand prayers.” —ZOROASTER 


“I would not enter on my list of friends, 
oa * . * * * the man 


Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.” —CowPER 





Hard Times:—And Why? 


“T HE present depression is the result of many different 
influences, but there are some underlying or basic 
factors that we can say are chiefly responsible. 

In the April issue, in speaking of installment buying, 
it was seen that this had much to do with present con- 
ditions. But why did installment buying, (which neces- 
sarily means installment selling,) become most popular 
just before things blew up? The installment plan came 
into use because there was a demand for it; the demand 
was created by its being fostered by the commercial and 
financial interests of the country generally. Henry Ford, 
for instance, who did not personally believe in the install- 
ment plan, was foreed into it by competition, and millions 
of Ford cars have been, and are still being sold under 
this plan. 

When factories turn out more goods than the current 
demand will absorb, schemes are figured out for increas- 
ing the demand. The biggest scheme so far hatched out 
is to sell most everything that people want (and many 
things that they do not really want,) on a partial-pay- 
ment basis, with only a small down payment; the balance 
to be paid monthly or at regular intervals. 

This plan was made possible by the large amount of 
money available at comparatively low rates of interest, 
and the installment plan has therefore come into existence 
on a very large scale. Our ambition is to live like mil- 
lionaires regardless of our income. The installment plan 
is a form of financial bondage from which three families 
out of four have suffered, and a form of bondage which 
some are going into even now, although fortunately on 
a greatly reduced scale. 

The true and primary reason for present conditions is 
because people lack The True Education. Our young 
men and young women are educated, (as my father said 
50 years ago,) to become ladies and gentlemen. We are 
not educated to know that the furnishing of service to 
our fellows is our duty, and a part of true living. In 
short, people have been taught by precept, example, and 
other influences, that nothing is too good for them; and 
at the same time they are taught in the same way to give 
as little service as possible in return for what they get. 
When people possess things they do not know how to 
use or appreciate, such things are a detriment to them. 
The material progress of the mechanical arts and the 
sciences has been far too rapid for our mental 
development; and, more important, OUR SPIRITUAL 
DEVELOPMENT. 

Naturally there comes a time when things get a set- 
back. Readjustment is necessary before further progress 
can be made. We need not therefore look for a quick re- 
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turn to what many people call normalcy; if by normalcy 
is meant the conditions which were with us just prior to 
the stock market smash. If those times never return it 
will be best for the human race. We must learn that we 
must earn what we get, and truly appreciate what we 
have; and that otherwise it will be harmful to us. We 
will not be permitted to continue the possession of things 
which do not lead to our betterment. 

And so, friends, if we are suffering hard times, let us 
know that they are entirely necessary and useful in the 
scheme of human affairs. Everything has its compen- 
sations! As present-day representatives of the human 
race we shall emerge after a time, when we are really 
prepared for it, into a better condition; and, let us hope, 
into a better appreciation of why we are here, and a 
knowledge of what we should do while we are here. 


What I have tried to hint at above is one of the deepest 
problems of vital interest to humanity, and I may have 
bungled my subject. But just make the best you can of 
it, friends, and do a little studying on your own account. 
It will be time decidedly well spent. 


At another time I shall try to explain, in my simple- 
minded way, how the installment plan has made many 
millionaires, almost overnight, and at the same time kept 
the great mass of our people not only penniless, but what 
is of greater importance, in a state of mind where 
intellectual, moral, and spiritual progress is impossible. 


MapIson COOPER 





Value of Music in Home and Community 


HAT is the real value of music to the human race? 

Does it ever do any definite good, except to please and 
entertain the masses? 

A great many things can be said in favor of music 
as a benefactor of humanity. In the first place, let us 
consider the value of music as an aid in the home. When- 
ever I enter a home, no matter how beautiful, or how 
finely furnished it may be, if there is no piano, radio, or 
other form of musical instrument, there is a vacancy in 
the room that no other piece of furniture can replace. 

Little children will respond in some way to the rhymic 
tendencies in their natures, and they can be led to see and 
feel the beauty of Nature through beautiful music. 

In my own experience as a primary teacher, I found 
children from a great variety of homes attending the public 
school. Some were from homes where the parents or some 
other member of the family were musicians; some from 
homes where music was enjoyed, though furnished by 
the radio or victrola; while still others came from the 
home where no music of any kind was ever heard. All 
of these little people were in school where music was as 
much a part of the regular schedule as reading and 
numbers. 

At first the children from the non-musical home were 
quite indifferent to music, and would much rather play 
or make a disturbance, but it was not very long until 
the pretty little songs and fine victrola records heard each 
day began to have an influence. It was surprising what 
kind of records the little children would ask for. Instead 
of the records made especially for small children such as 
Mother Goose, or Little Red Hen, they would call for a 
record by Galli Curci, or some fine orchestra. 

I procured pictures of the world’s famous artists, and 
when playing a fine record for the first time, I would tell 
them a little about the artist whose record I was going 
to use, and show them the picture, thus making a little 
game of the music appreciation period. 

Parents may use this plan in the home where there 
are little children, to promote a love for the best in music. 


ESTHER HAAS, (Kans.) 
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Why Perpetuate Barbarian Instincts? 


HEN I go to a movie-talkie, which is on the average 
about twice a year, I want to see something pretty 
good, or I consider my time somewhat wasted. Well, Mrs. 
Editor induced me to go with her to see ‘‘Cimarron’’, and 
the show was surely worth the time, and as everybody 
knows about ‘‘Cimarron’’, I need not say anything more 
about that. 

But here is what I wanted to say: The preliminary 
stuff which they dished up to us before the big show 
opened was a disgrace to ‘‘Cimarron’’ as a stage pro- 
duction. I cannot tell you all of the things that I saw, 
but two of them I do remember distinctly. In fact, I 
remember the things that I disliked, and have forgotten 
the things that I approved. One was the showing of 
styles of ladies’ underwear. This was such a flagrant 
violation of good taste that it should need no comment, 
and doubtless many others have reacted to this lack of 
judgment about the same as I did. 

But the important thing that I want to speak about 
was the fight bouts that were staged as a preliminary to 
the big show of ‘‘Cimarron’’. 

This simple-minded Editor is no mollycoddle, and he 
is a long ways from being mild-mannered or lacking in 
the fighting instinct ; but there is nothing more unnerving 
to me than to see two young fellows get up and punch 
at each other to the extent of their energy until one of 
them is groggy, and when one gets a little groggy, the 
other fellow punches him the harder to knock him out. 
I feel like getting up and doing a bit of punching myself, 
under those conditions. How the American public can 
stand for prize fights is something that I could never 
figure out and I really hope that the primitive, bar- 
barous, and uncivilized instinet which prompts those 
fights is, to an extent, dying out. 

Admitting the presence of the primitive instinct 
referred to, what the public needs is a mild form of 
Sports Activities, and there is absolutely nothing better 
than Baseball, and I will admit right here that I am a 
Baseball Fan and have been since my younger days, when 
I was an amateur player of no mean ability. 

Why perpetuate barbarian instincts? The further we 
can get away from them, and the sooner we can get 
away from them, the better progress for the human race. 
There are certain savage elements latent in the human 
make-up, which are provided with the gloss of civilization 
over the centuries, and this savage element we must real- 
ize and understand, and it must have an outlet in a harm- 
less way. This does not mean that this primitive and sav- 
age instinct should be catered to by providing bull-fights 
or prize fights. Rather let us satisfy this natural instinct 
of our youngsters by providing them with the various 
sports which every red-blooded American demands, and 
of which BASEBALL IS THE PREMIER. 


Mapison Cooper 





Progress in Humane Education 


THAT the world is awakening to a realization of its duty 

to its four-footed and winged friends is apparent on 
every side. After a heavy snowstorm in Seattle, Wash., 
the city park board ordered its employees to sweep off the 
picnic tables, so that grain, meat scraps and pans of water 
might be placed thereon for the hungry and thirsty 
Wild Life. Again, near Potsdam, Germany, a giant Stag 
was rescued from a dire predicament when, having at- 
tempted during the late spell of intensely cold weather to 
cross the frozen waters of the Havel, it slipped and fell. 
Struggle as it would, it was unable to rise until some men 
working in a rowing club on the shore saw its plight, and 








Marion P. Thomas 
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came out with a rug, which they placed beneath its feet. 
Simple incidents, these, but full of significance... .. In 
this connection there is abundant evidence that the in- 
dividual who is inclined to callousness or brutality toward 
Animals is more than likely to show similar traits in deal- 
ing with his fellow Men. Inculcation, especially in the 
child thought, of a deeper, more comprehensive sense of 
kindness to Animals will, therefore, tend in its unfolding 
consequences toward the development of a finer oncoming 
generation. 
* * * * 


There are promising signs—on the farm, in the home, 
on the street, everywhere, in fact, where in their many 
capacities, Animals serve mankind—that the standard of 
care and kindness accorded to them is steadily advancing. 
It is true that there remains great need for the elimination 
of the present trap for fur-bearing Animals with its cruel 
steel jaws; that the horrors of the vivisectionist’s table 
still cry aloud for reform, and that the methods employed 
in some instances in the effort to teach Animals tricks 
for public performances are a blot on civilization. But on 
the whole there are unmistakable signs of improvement 
in the world consciousness toward these things. The 
campaigns instituted in the hope of mitigating the suffer- 
ings of Animals are achieving a worthy goal. In pro- 
moting humane education they are marching in step with 
the other notable accomplishments of the twentieth cen- 
tury.— EDITORIAL IN Christian Science Monitor 
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Concerning Roses 


LITTLE trellis had been put up the night before, for the 

progress of a Dorothy Perkins Rose. The pink Roses 
against the white trellis and the white house were already 
blooming in her imagination, and she said: 

“Have you seen the trellis for the Rose?” 

He replied: “I am not much concerned with trellises and 
Roses.” 

A faint flicker of irritation assailed her, a kind of resentment 
for the Roses. And she said: 

“But aside from the taint and the flaw and the poison of the 
Rose, the trellis seemed to me an excellent piece of carpenter 
work.” 

He said nothing. And in the moment of silence, she was 
aware of a definite reaction in herself. From her head, swiftly 
out from some center to the surface shot a flicker of pain, a 
slender little pain, so to say, sharp and pointed as a dagger. 
Then a faint momentary sense of exhaustion, quickly gone. 
The whole thing had taken but a moment. 


But she thought how infinitely complicated and delicate and 
mysterious must be our human reactions, going on faithfully 
and methodically in the dark of the body, and all of us as un- 
aware of them as we were of the circulation of the blood be- 
fore Harvey. Multiple little centers all through the body, 
radiating energy or finding their supplies eut off by the action 
or word or thought of the human being whom they so mysteri- 
ously serve. Centers as powerful as the ductless glands and 
perhaps associated with them. Centers whose stimulations and 
effects are exquisitely bound up with behavior. 

It is plain that human beings—The Human Being, as Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones used to call us—have an infinitely greater number 
of reasons for being decent and kindly and honest and even 
fine than are ever presented to us. “Keep my commandments” 
or, later, “Be good and you'll be happy,” seem to sum up the 
reasons for the average man’s conscious good conduct. Even 
when the time comes that “Be still and know that I am God” 
presents itself, or the actual sense of co-operation in the work- 
ing out of evolution, still we have only the faintest hints of 
our own tremendous sensitivity as instruments in the orchestra. 
We get some idea of the blare and the erash of our reactions, 
but we have not even approached the potentialities of harmony 
in ourselves. 

We are told, for example, that resentment is petty. Years 
elapse before we observe in ourselves that an instant of resent- 
ment acts upon us like a poison, sets us trembling, gives a dull 
throbbing pain at the back of the head. What has happened? 
The psychologist will tell you glibly enough, in terms of nerve 
and current. But does he tell it all? Does he really explain, 
to anybody’s satisfaction who experiences this in moral fail- 
ure, why a little darting pain flickers up in the head, over a 
matter of Roses? 

We are bundles of delicate mechanism, perfectly contrived 
to live, move and have our being in consonance with perfec- 
tion. “Form,” we are told, “is a manifestation, in consonance 
or in dissonance with the Central Life.” If this is true for art, 
for musie or words or color, how much more is it true for ac- 
tion, in which we are not talking about this or that, but are 
actually manifesting it. It makes of action, of conduet, of 
reaction, of all behavior, the ultimate art. But actually the 
ultimate art. 

It is probable that if The Human Being were equipped to 
look, for a single instant, understandingly upon himself, upon 
his own mechanism and its power of being identieal with God 
and His routine, that all moral teaching would be accomplished 
in a flash. What else could he do but vibrate in unison, if 
only he understood. But if he were to look, he would discern 
no more than a Choctaw of 1492 could have divined the import 
of a radio tower. 

“Know ye not that ye are the temple of God” is not enough. 
There is more to be known of our power of participation than 
was known to Paul. Know ye not that ye are daily in crea- 
tive consonance with the Central Life—in consonance. And 
daily creating harmony or discord. And doing this literally. 
And doing this by natural means. By means of bodily centers, 





designed to be the medium perhaps for new bodily forces in 
the race to come. 

At the idea of such delicate centers, such possible forces, 
we are likely to react as did the British Royal Society when 
Benjamin Franklin appeared before them and announced that 
there was a new kind of force. But in spite of the British 
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Royal Society, we all switch on the electric light every night. 
And it may be that the time will come when, instead of taking 
up the cudgel for Rose and trellis by the ancient means of 
momentary irritation, we shall refuse to do violence to the 
perfectly charted apparatus which is ourselves. And when 
we have finished with the mere exhaustions of dissonance, 
what new currents of straight energy might not flow through 
our bodies now, and what sources of fatigue and disease be 
removed. To think of ourselves but for an instant as this 
being of secret powers, gives to one the reaction of a momen- 
tary sense of tht boundlessness of space. But that space we 
eannot control by the reactions within ourselves, while our own 
powers are dumbly waiting for us to release them, through the 
mere daily drive of our reaction to events, of our handling of 
line upon line and precept upon precept, or of our use of love. 

And we need not move so slowly, or be so long, if we used 
our key—love as the fulfilling of the law—to dictate our replies 
and our reactions to Roses and other things. 


Zona GALE in Unity. 





The Garden with a Purpose 


T is not, of course, essential that every garden have a pur- 
pose any more than it is required that every story should 

point a moral. Some should and do exist for mere beauty’s 
sake,—a worthy end. And yet one sometimes becomes acquainted 
with gardens which are made with a definite end in view, and 
such plots assume a character and a distinction lacking in the 
beauty which appeals alone to the eye. 

I know of a “church garden,” nowhere in sight of a church, 
but planted with the object that its harvest shall be used for 
the beautification of the owner’s house of ‘worship. Seeing a 
haphazard array of blossoms appearing Sunday after Sunday, 
the owner of the garden mentioned thought, “I will raise the 
kind of flowers which this type of building and pulpit arrange- 
ment demand and offer to take charge of the decorations.” His 
offer was gladly accepted and he now has complete control of 
the decorations for his church, with notably improved results. 
He does not selfishly use only his own flowers but calls on others 
for blossoms, reserving his right to arrange their grouping. 
After use in the services the flowers continue their sacred mis- 
sion by being sent to those in need of their speechless, but 
eloquent message. 

Another gardener has told me that she has in mind three par- 
ticular friends when she plants her flowers. One, a mother with 
so many children and so little ground that she cannot raise 
plants of her own; another, an elderly lady whose gardening 
days are past; a third, a young business woman who works in 
an office all day and lives in an apartment house. The three 
friends know that they have a definite place in a garden, and 
that they may call upon the resources of the plot for special 
company, or in turn to give to their friends. 

It will readily appear that there are infinite variations pos- 
sible in the “Garden with a Purpose.” No garden can escape 
being the expression of the owner’s personality and of all 
qualities, generosity is the one most likely to produce a lovable 
character in gardener or garden. 


Mary §S. Sir, (Tenn.) 





Make a File of THE FLOWER GROWER 


READER in Pontiac, Mich., has just written me tell- 
ing of experience in looking up a subject in which he 
was interested in. Here is what he says: 

“Here is just an example: I decided to look up material on 
the Amaryllis in THe FLOWER GROWER for the years 1927, 1928, 
1929, and 1930, and I found 35 (thirty-five) articles in all. 

Back numbers on file, 
Are surely worthwhile.” 


Probably no publication printed anywhere contains in 
each issue as much in the way of useful facts and informa- 
tion of a permament, helpful, interesting, and imspira- 
tional character, as THE FLOWER Grower. If there is any 
question in the mind of any readers on this point, let him 
make his own comparisons. 

—(Eprror). 
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Nature Songs for Children 
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The Glad Philosopher’s Musings 








IN SUMMER 


Hum, bee, hum, 

For summer days are come. 
The joyous fields of Clover 

Are white for thee, dear rover, 
Hum, bee, hum, 

For summer days are come. 


Sing, birds, sing, 
Let summer carols ring, 
The whole round world rejoices 
In myriads of voices, 
Sing, birds, sing, 
Let summer carols ring. 


Play, child, play, 
For summer flies away, 
With bird and bee go roving, 
Each sunny hour improving, 
Play, child, play, 
For Summer flies away. 
C. M. von WEBER. 


(From Choice Songs—C. A. Fullerton) 


LITTLE BIRDIE 


When little Birdie goes to sleep, 
Where do you think he puts his head? 
He turns it round and nestles it warm 
In a little feather bed, 

In a little feather bed. 


—(From “Small Songs for Small Singers”——NBEIDLINGER.) 





Kind Words from Louisiana 


EADERS everywhere express themselves about 

THE FLower Grower quite freely but usually in 
rather brief or condensed form. It is only an occasional 
letter that goes into details, and I am pleased to print 
one of these which comes from the state of Louisiana, 
and is as follows: 

“T have been a constant reader of your most wonderful 
magazine, THE FLOWER GROWER, since March 29, 1929, and 
have every copy up to last issue of October, 1930. 

“T had just bought my own home and I feel that you 
should know what your magazine has done for me in 
beautifying my grounds. 

“The first project was the Lily Pool copied from issue of 
1929, and supplies from ads in your Classified Section. 

“The second was the Cactus Bed. All information from 
your articles and Questions and Answers. 

“The third was the rustic covering for my swing in the 
corner of yard. 

“The fourth was the large trellis in front of my garage 
to make a better appearance from the street. 

“The fifth and last just completed is the greenhouse, as 
per article in the March, 1929, issue. 

“So you ean readily see your publication has been the 
source of a Jarge amount of information, as all the work I © 
have done myself in my spare time, and have only your 
magazine to thank. All in all, it is the best book on the 
market today, barring none.” 

Among other things, this letter will controvert the 
statements and ideas of some people who live in tropical 
America and who imagine that THz FLOWER GROWER 
does not fill their particular requirements because it is 
printed in the North. As a matter of fact, Taz FLOwER 
GROWER circulates into every state in the Union about 
in proportion to population and California, for instance, 
is eighth in number of readers. 

The thoughtful, conscientious, careful, and studious 
reader anywhere, will get several times the value of the 
subscription price of the magazine. And I may go 
further and say that FLowrerR GROWER readers are, for 
the most part, of essentially the class mentioned above. 


MapIson CooPEeR 


WATCHED my two grandchildren as they -played with a 

set of building blocks. The older one would carefully build 
up a house, or a church, or a castle, and as soon as it was 
finished the little two-year-old would run up and with fiendish 
glee tear it down, scattering ruins that simulated those left in 
the wake of a real, honest-to-goodness cyclone that occasionally 
litters things up down Kansas way. 

And as I watched the children alternately create and destroy, 
I thought, “How like the men who write a nation’s history!” 
Biographies of our great statesmen and national heroes are 
written by truthful, competent men who know the facts, and 
for a generation or two their eulogies have created in the hearts 
and minds of the nation respect and adoration, no one having 
suspected aught but nobleness of purpose in public career and 
purity of character in private life. Then along comes some 
contemptible little misanthrope who imagines himself called 
upon to play the part of iconoclast, and seizing his little ham- 
mer, attempts to reduce our idol to smithereens; or from his 
obseurity suddenly emerges some foul, unscrupulous character 
besmircher, who, with wanton audacity seizes his muck-rake 
and proceeds to drag the “t” out of our immortal. 


Destruction is usually swift and sudden. Construction is 
the result of patience, study, skill and labor, and ealls out the 
best in us. Destruction is the aim of anger—the design of 
malice, and does the bidding of passion, fury and hatred. 

A city of centuries in the building is wiped out in a few 
days by a firebrand, or in a moment by an earthquake. A 
great cathedral, world-famed for its beauty, with its content 
of priceless masterpieces, is destroyed in an instant by a bomb. 
A well-directed torpedo from a submarine sends the great Lusi- 
tania immediately to the bottom of the ocean. A reputation, 
built up by a lifetime of honor and integrity, is irreparably 
shattered through one false step, bringing immediate shame and 
disgrace, in addition to unremitting, heart-breaking remorse. 


It is gratifying to observe the universal resentment of the 
press against the muck-raking biographers who have in recent 
times attempted to besmirch the characters of our great men 
of the past. In the editorial columns of the Oil City Derrick, 
we recently observed this fitting rebuke: 

“Whatever wild oats our great men may have sowed, they 
sowed the seed of great deeds in the hearts of men to come, 
which is more than the dirt biographers are doing.” 





A Golden Opportunity 


E know that opportunities for doing good come to all of 

us. Perhaps you are already a flower grower, but your 
neighbor might be one, too, if he had some one to teach him the 
game of gardening. Give him some of your surplus plants and 
seeds and show him how to become an enthusiast in this de- 
lightful game. 

Any opportunity for furthering the mission of flowers should 
not be neglected. Flowers form one of Nature’s agencies 
through which joy, beauty, cheer, and fragrance are distributed; 
and where could be found a better messenger to express our 
esteem, love, sympathy, or congratulations? 

The fragrance of the flowers we remember in the homes of 
our childhood never leaves us. As we become older, in fancy 
we see the old-fashioned flowers of bygone days, and life has 
been sweeter always, because of that memory. 

In the days of sorrow when our hearts are torn with grief, 
and we wonder how the sun ean shine so brightly, and the 
world move on as before, the floral messengers from friends 
bring us sympathy and comfort and we thank God for flowers. 
“Flowers have a message no tongue has expressed, when words 
simply fail us the flowers say it best.” 

Ts interest and bring the love of flowers into the hearts and 
homes of those who have not known them, and anchor it so 
deeply that the word HOME, instead of meaning only a place 
to stay, will become rich in all that it signifies, and that those 
who go out from it will carry the memory of its elevating in- 
fluence with them, is indeed a golden opportunity. 


JEANETTE LEADER 
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Silver Plants for the Rock Garden 


BY MRS. H. P. MAGERS, (Kans.) 


' ‘HE silver-and grey-leafed plants 
form some of the choicest material 
for the Rock Garden. Almost with- 

out exception they have such beauty of 

form or texture that they scarcely need 
the grace of their blossoms, although 
many are very fine in flower. 


Nepeta mussini, with its characteristic- 
ally-squared mint stems, is a large, soft 
plant, which foams densely over any 
thing in its way, making a picture of 
loveliness all Summer and Fall, with its 
small silvery leaves and lavender flowers 
which the bees love. Brush it lightly as 
you pass and note the sweet scent. 

Aethionema grandiflorum forms close 
little mounds of tiny, erisp, stiff, bluish- 
grey leaves, clustered thickly around the 
short stems. The flowers are a clear-rose 
which makes a most beautiful combina- 
tion. Aethionema are of extremely easy 
culture if they find their own proper 
niche, which must be gravelly loam where 
the drainage is good and in full sun. 

Silene maritima nestles closely in 
against a rock, and where the soil is not 
too rich, makes a dainty little mat of 
slightly-fleshy, small, greyish-green leaves 
which look as if they had been lightly 
sprinkled with fine meal. The blossoms 
are not so much, but are rather odd, be- 
ing a small single rosette of pink or 
white, protruding from an inflated pod. 
They are produced freely in Spring and 
are scarcely ever flowerless until heavy 
frost. 


Cerastium tomentosum is almost too 
common to mention but is quite good. It 
makes a broad mound of small nearly- 
white leaves, which in spring is com- 
pletely covered with clusters of small 
white flowers. 


The silvery plants scem to catch and 
hold the dew better than others. I love 
to see the little close carpets of the silver 
Sedums sparkling with dewdrops which 
cling until long after the sun is on them. 


S. Seiboldi hangs its little curving, 
silver sprays from a hole in a dark, 
mossy sand stone rock in the side of a 
bank. The thick rounded leaves with 
clear rose-colored edges are arranged 
alternately around the stem, and about 
the middle of October the tip of each 
stem is further adorned with a large, 
loose cluster of soft-rose-colored flowers. 
This is the most graceful Sedum with 
which I am acquainted. 

Silver Thyme: At the base of rocks, 
along the walks, and tucked in every 
where, is the dainty Silver Thyme, which 
is not silver all, but variegated; a deep 
margining of each tiny smooth leaf in 
white, with the center green. All Thymes 
are pretty, but this is an especially dis- 
tinetive, appealing little thing. 

A variegated plant, with a frosty sheen, 
which I have just acquired and have not 
yet learned the habits of, is very charm- 
ing, if it is not a great spreader. It 
looks much like a dense, close-growing 
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Ground Ivy of a greyish-green, having 
an irregular border of creamy white. 

Hen and Chickens; In little tight piles 
in eracks and erevices are numbers of 
greyish Sempervivum tectorum, with their 
“chickens” crowding close around them. 

Stachy’s lanata; Where a good-sized 
plant is required nothing can be prettier 
than a mound of Stachy’s lanata with its 
soft, rather long leaves which cluster 
thickly together and look as if they were 
cut from heavy, silver frosted plush. 

A clump of the blue Jersey Gem Viola 
or the Talinum with its dainty rose- 
colored bloom at the foot of it makes a 
wonderful picture. 

Veronica glauca is not often met with, 
but is one of the best of this big family. 
It is neither shrub nor matforming, as 
most of the others, but sends its leaves 
directly from the ground, forming plants 
3 to 6 in. high of softly-waving, silver 
leaves and tassels of blue flowers. Nor 
does this Veronica spread as most do. 
Mine is at the base of a limestone rock, 
where the silver and blue are very lovely 
with Silver Thyme and a mat of soft- 
silver Sedum falling below it. 


Vetch: A elump of silver lace, is a 
Vetch which I have not been able to iden- 
tify. The beauty of it! with its delicate 
fern-like leaves and clusters of soft, rose 
pea-blooms. 

Dianthus: Especially precious are the 
low, close little cushions of the numerous 
grey-green rock Dianthus. They love a 
well-drained spot beside a rock, where 
the warmth of the sun and a cool, moist 
root-run, brings out the beauty of their 
flowers to perfection. 





How to Make a Wardian Case 
BY THOMAS SHEWARD 


HE Wardian Case is used for growing Tropical Plants, 
Ferns, and Mosses in the Window Garden, under conditions 
where they will thrive, free from cold, draught and dust. 


The Wardian Case is nearly air tight, and makes its own 
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atmosphere by evaporation, watering being only necessary 
about once a month. When well-planted with beautiful foliage 
plants, the Wardian Case is an object of interest at all times, 
and many curious things can be grown, such as Insect-eating 
Plants, Pitcher Plants, ete. 


The Wardian Case illustrated is made with 14-inch angle 
iron, cut, notched, drilled, and bent, as shown in the diagram. 
A good size to make it would be two feet by one foot, by one 
foot high. This would require 22 feet of 14-inch angle iron, 
18 3/16-inch stove bolts, and 6 sheets of glass, 2 feet by 1 
foot, and two pieces, 1 foot by 1 foot square. Plate glass is 
necessary for the bottom, or galvanized sheet iron may be used. 


Waterproof cement is used to hold the glass in place, and 
make the case water-tight. This is made by mixing together 
1 gill plaster of paris; 1 gill Litharge; 1 gill fine white sand, 
and 1% gill finely-powdered rosin, mixed well together, then 
use boiled linseed oil and turpentine to make it into a thick 
putty. 


Peat is best for placing in the ease to grow the plants, and 
this should be three inches deep. Suitable plants ean be pur- 
chased at the florist store, such as Draceana goldeana, Pandanus, 
Veitchii, Crotons, and Peacock Moss. 
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Protecting a crop of choice Cherries from the Birds 


Protecting Fruits from Birds 


BY R. 


OST gardeners try to attract 
Birds to the premises but suc- 


cess sometimes carries with it a 
penalty that is rather severe, when 
feathered raiders dispose of choice Fruit 
Crops before they can be harvested. 
There are many advocated methods for 
protecting the Fruit. Most of them 
“work” sometimes, but about the only one 
that can be guaranteed is that shown in 
the illustration and even this is often 
impracticable. 

It has been pointed out by experienced 
ornithologists that Birds are fond of 
certain Fruits, not only beeause Fruit is 
a highly-prized food, but also because 
Fruit juices make a very acceptable sub- 
stitute for water during the drier part of 
the year when fresh water is not always 
easily accessible. Watering the Birds, 
then, should protect the Fruits, but I 
never knew that method to be measurably 
sueeessful. On the contrary, it is likely 
to bring more Birds to the premises. 

Birds are excessively fond of Cherries 
and Small Fruits, but most other fruits 
are eaten on oceasion. About forty kinds 
of Birds are known to feed upon Apples, 
but the apple grower has little trouble 
from this source and would not hesitate 
to seatter nesting boxes around the 
orchard in the belief that the more Birds 
he could coax into the orehard the more 
good Apples he could raise. Certainly 
the fight against insect pests would be 
almost hopeless were it not for Birds. 


Most of the trouble comes in the planta- 
tions of Cherries, Raspberries, Black- 
berries, and other juicy fruits ripening 
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in Midsummer. This lends color to the 
belief that fruit juice beverages are pop- 
ular among the songsters. 

Some fruits are preferred to others 
that ripen at the same time. W. L. 
MeAtee, of the Bureau of the Biological 
Survey, studied the food habits of Birds 
for many years and reported in part as 
follows, concerning wild fruits, varieties 
of which are also grown in gardens. He 
found fifty-two species that were fond 
of Mulberries; forty-six of Strawberries; 
one-hundred-and-eighteen of Raspberries 
and Blackberries; seventy-four of Cher- 
ries; seventy-seven of Grapes; and one- 
hundred-and-six of Elderberries. 

The most cosmopolitan fruit-eaters are 
the Robin, the Starling, the Orioles, the 
Woodpeckers, the Catbird, the Bluebird, 
the Kingbird, and the Brown Thrasher. 


These Birds feed on a wide range of 
Fruits; and they are the Birds that 
ordinarily are most troublesome in 


orchards and gardens. All of them feed 
on Cherries, for instanee, but will eat 
other fruits if they are available. When 
Cherries only are at hand, it is often a 
difficult matter to discourage the invaders, 
but it should be much easier to turn them 
to other fruits. 

This suggests the possibility of grow- 
ing other Fruits to protect garden crops 
and that practice has been widely en- 
dorsed by ornithologists. Cherries suffer 
more than most other crops, but several 
other Fruits highly prized by Birds 
ripen at the same time. Among those 
recommended by the Bureau of the Bio- 
logical Survey are Mulberry, Juneberry, 
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Wild Cherry, red-berried Elder, and Fly 
Honeysuckle (Lonicera cerulea). The 
latter is an attractive ornamental which 
supplies food to Birds from early June 
until Winter, and might afford some pro- 
tection also to the fall fruits. 

Where Apples and Pears are seriously 
damaged, the Bureau suggests the plant- 
ing of some of the ornamental Crab 
Apples, such as the Flowering Crab, or 
some of the Hawthorns. 

Most of the fruit-eating Birds are too 
valuable to be destroyed and _ their 
services in reducing trouble from insect 
pests are too great to make it advisable 
to drive them permanently from the 
premises. There is left the alternative 
of protecting the Fruit Crop during a 
relatively short season. While the 
problem is different in each locality, 
these suggestions may point the way to 
a more satisfactory solution in many 
gardens. 





Making Apple Trees Bear 

IRDLING fruit trees to make them 

bear is an ancient practice which is 
again coming to the front as a practical 


proposition. A time-honored variation of 
the method consisted in driving nails 


into the trunk in a eirele extending all 
the way around. This partial girdle was 
often effective in causing a tree to 
blossom. 


It should be said at the start that gir- 
dling is effective in producing bloom, but 
that it has little application in the case 
of trees that already bloom but do not set 
fruit. Trees that bloom but do not set 
fruit, or that set fruit and drop it early, 
offer a different sort of problem. It is 
only the tree that fails to bloom because 
it is growing too fast to accumulate the 
reserves necessary for fruit bud forma- 
tion, that may be helped by girdling. 

The place where girdling is most valu- 
able is with fillers or other temporary 
trees which must tbe brought into bear- 
ing as early as possible. Here, if any- 
thing goes wrong and the tree is ‘seriousl y 
injured, the loss is not great. 

It sometimes happens, too, that trees 
growing in very fertile soils reach a 
good bearing size without producing any 
bloom at all; and if the trees are in good 


vigor, girdling is worth consideration. 
The girdling of Peaches and other 


Stone Fruits is dangerous because they 
do not heal wounds as readily as the 
Apple, and may not recover; at least 
until the tree has been permanently 
injured. 





Peach Leaf-Curl 


Pe ARLY in the growing season the new 
leaves of Peach trees often show 
peculiar blister-like distortions that may 
be reddish, or yellowish, or even milk 
white in color. This is Peach Leaf-Curl. 

The infected leaves never recover, but 
soon turn black and eventually fall off. 
This defoliation indirectly affects the 
fruit by interfering with its development 
and may seriously curtail the crop. Trees 
are seldom killed by Leaf-Curl, but sue- 
cessive attacks may so weaken the trees 
that they succumb readily to such troubles 
as borers, starvation, and severe Winters. 
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This curious disease seems to have fol- 
lowed the Peach around the world from 
its ancient home in central China. For- 
tunately this is one trouble that is not 
especially difficult to control. It lives over 
Winter, in the spore stage, on the trees, 
and infects the new leaves in Spring as 
soon as the buds swell enough to admit 
the fungus. 

Liquid lime-sulphur, one gallon in 
fifteen gallons of water, or dry lime-sul- 
phur mixed according to the manu- 
facturer’s directions, gives excellent con- 
trol when applied during the dormant 
season. Spraying for Leaf-Curl after it 
appears on the leaves is time and material 
wasted. No material is known that will 
penetrate the leaf and kill the fungus 
without killing the leaf. 

Since the spraying must be done very 
early in the Spring to be effective, and 
sometimes it is impossible to get into the 
orchard with a sprayer before the buds 
begin to swell, many peach growers 
spray in the Fall after the leaves drop. 
Spraying at that time is easier and just 
as effective. 

R. A. Van METER. 





Random Horticultural Notes 


If low-growing young shoots of the 
Currant are bent to the ground and cov- 
ered with a little earth, leaving the tip 
exposed, roots will develop and the new 
plants may be severed and transplanted 
in the Fall or next Spring. 


When picking Berries in hot weather 
place them in shade as soon as they are 
picked, and transfer them to a cool place 
as soon as possible. Berries are highly 
perishable and deteriorate very rapidly 
if allowed to stand in the sun. 


Among the best varieties of Straw- 
berries for canning are Wilson, Parson’s 
Beauty, Warfield, Moneymaker, Klondike, 
and Malinda. Each of these varieties is 
grown for canning in some part of the 
eountry. 


A blank space in the Vineyard may be 
filled by leading a growing cane to the 
spot and burying a section near the end 
in a shallow trench. When the new plant 
is well-established, the connecting branch 
may be cut away. 


Before the drier part of the Summer 
comes on, it is a good plan to Mulch 
berry plants and fruit trees which stand 
in out-of-the-way corners where they 
eannot be cultivated. If the soil is 
somewhat drouthy the Mulch is needed 
all the more. 


New Grape Plants may be secured 
easily by layering in early Summer. Bend 
down a mature cane when the new shoots 
on it are about a foot long, and bury it 
in a shallow trench, leaving the new shoots 
exposed for most of their lengths. Each 
shoot will usually root by Autumn to 
form a new plant. 


Early cultivation of trees and small 
fruits is much more effective than late 
cultivation. Start it as soon as the 
ground is dry enough to work and stop 
early enough in Summer to give cover 
crops a chance to grow into a real cover 
before Winter. 
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Building a Rock Garden 


BY ETHELYN RINN, (Mich.) 


but always worth the pursuing; 

and most especially is this true in 
a Rock Garden. The endless shades and 
colors, the indescribable fragrances, the 
peculiar charm of the combination of the 
rugged with the fragile; these qualities 
make the true Rock Garden almost un- 
believably a place of beauty and the 
abode of magie. 


The type of Garden the name implies, 
requires both knowledge and the most 
careful care in planting. <A flower bed 
full of rocks is not a Rock Garden; al- 
though it may, and usually does, contain 
some Rock Garden Plants. 

Due to the sandy, rocky appearance of 
the surface, it is too often supposed that 
Rock Plants need no nourishment from 
the soil. 
soil is most needed down under the sandy 
top layer and its existence is not 
apparent. 

The Alpines especially, and some other 
Rock Garden favorites, send down long 
underground roots and they must find the 
cool fertility they seek if the plants are 
to thrive. 

The foundation of a Rock Garden 
should be of lime rock, gravel, or other 
material which will not pack in a tight 
surface or layer. Against a hill is always 
a most-desired location for such a Garden. 
There is much discussion and ensuing 
disagreement as to the most suitable soil 
to use. One firm specializing in the build- 
ing and planting of Rock Gardens on 
large estates, has a formula which has 
been highly satisfactory, and is as fol- 
lows: A mixture of one-half peat, one- 
fourth leaf mould, one-fourth clay loam. 

When a choice of locations is possible, 
protection from severe winds is one of 
the first essential requirements. This 
is true because some of the very desirable 
plants originated on mountain slopes 
where they were accustomed to the mois- 
ture of the mountain streams, and they 
eannot stand the drying effects of wind 
in a long, dry season. 

When possible, secure old rocks, those 
covered with mosses and lichens for they 
add greatly to the attractiveness, as well 
as the contentment of the plants. All 
rocks should be placed with much care 
and the soil very thoroughly jammed 
down. Holes and air pockets are the 
common enemy of Rock Garden Plants. 
After the soil is first placed, it is best 
to wait for a good rain when practical. 
Otherwise water very slowly and ecare- 
fully. When thoroughly wet, it should 
be allowed to dry out, and then it is time 
to start over with the packing of the soil. 
This system prevents much of the shrink- 
ing and sinking spots later on. 

After the rocks are firmly packed, the 
top layer should be put on without pack- 
ing so as to eatch and hold the moisture. 

The choice of plants depends upon the 
taste of the owner, the location of the 
garden, its type, and other local factors. 
If it is a Rock Garden at all, it is best 
to keep it distinctly individual and in- 
clude no plants or bulbs used elsewhere 
in the same yard. It is wise to use 


OVELINESS is an elusive quality, 


That is not true, but the fertile 


exclusively such plants as have been 
proven to possess merit as Rock Garden 
Plants, because it is so difficult and pre- 
carious to remove unsatisfactory root 
growth from a well-constructed Rock 
Garden. It is easier to curb a desire 
than to uproot a mistake. 

Plants should be set with the roots 
carefully spread, but with the soil packed 
tightly, not just a little firmly, but packed 
down tightly about them. As many 
plants spread very rapidly, it is wise 
to plant very sparingly and leave room 
for the large patches and mats of foliage 
which form and which make the beauty 
of the garden quite as much as the blos- 
soms. 

Several factors are to be considered 
when making a list of plants to set a 
new Rock Garden; for in that list lies 
the success or failure of the Garden, as 
far as reward for the care in its con- 
struction is concerned. It may, and 
should be blooming from earliest Spring 
until freezing weather in the Fall. There- 
fore the first consideration is early-bloom- 
ing varieties. After that there are those 
with fragrance, those for sun, those for 
shade, and always those whose colors 
blend or contrast according to back- 
ground; and finally, blossoms for late 
Fall. 

If one does not desire to arrange the 
different soils, it is possible to select 
plants which all have a similar soil 
requirement. Every dealer includes, I 
think, these facts in the listings and thus 
simplifies the choosing to a great extent. 

Lovely Rock Gardens have been made 
in the ruins of old buildings where the 
old masonry is crumpled into a mass 
against a north or west wall, for in such 
a sheltered place the environment is quite 
ideal. In addition to the protection from 
wind, are added the needed virtues of 
drainage and lime. One very interesting 
form of Rock Garden is that built upon 
a stone wall. But whatever type one 
may choose, the Rock Garden is a de- 
light to build, and a joy to behold. 

Beside that—it’s being in fashion has 
cleared numerous back fields for the 
farmers and put the old rock piles into 
the front yards of the city dwellers where 
they have become Gardens of loveliness, 
after giving over their former space for 
the growing of crops. Not every fad 
ean boast such a record! As Rock 
Gardens are peculiarly permanent in ap- 
pearance, they are pleasantly comfortable 
to own. They are like friends of long 
standing, and in an age of endless hurry, 
there is much cause for the ever-widen- 
ing interest in those dwelling places of 
Beauty,—the Rock Gardens. 





Calla Lily Fifty Years Old 


An item from Arthur, Ont., states 
that a Calla was reported at the age of 
28 years in healthy condition and still 
blooming, and that this was believed to 
constitute a record. Later came a report 
of another Calla that is 50 years old, and 
that it now has four bulbs, and has as 
many as 13 flowers in one season. 
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“Staffordshire” Ware 


BY C. W. 


ANY people seem to think that 

Staffordshire ware was made in 

a single factory, but there were 
many potteries in the Staffordshire dis- 
trict of England covering more than ten 
miles, and including the towns of Hawley, 
Cobridge, Tunstall, Fenton, Stoke, Burs- 
lem, Long Porte, ete. 

One of the most noted potters, from 
the fact of his making much ware with 
American scenery, was Enoch Wood. 
Wedgwood was noted for his “Jasper 
ware”, in blue with white figures of most 
delicate and attractive design. Other 
potters of this district were Stevenson, 
Stubbs, Clews, Ridgway, Mayer, Phillips, 
Adams, Rogers, Heath, Meigh and many 
others. The product of all of these 
potteries can be called “Staffordshire” 

The term is used frequently how- 
ever in reference to the highly-colored 
figures or statues that were used as 
mantel ornaments. The bright colors of 
green, red, black, brown, brown-red, and 
gold, make them quite attractive. 

We illustrate two of these figures. The 
first represents and is labeled “The Lion 
Slayer”. It shows the hunter with his 
weapon holding the slain lion by a leg. 
The other picture shows a “Laddie and 
Lassie”. Both of these stand about fifteen 
inches high. 





“The Lion Slayer’’ 


BROWN 


I have another about a foot in height 
showing the two figures with the fol- 
lowing verses printed in black on the 
lower part,— 

How sweetly bloomed the gay green birk 
How rich the Hawthorn’s blossom 


As underneath their fragrant glade 
I clasped her to my bosom. 


The golden hours on angels’ wings 

Flew o’er me and my dearie 

For dear to me as light and life 

Was my sweet Highland Mary. 

FAKES 

Most people know there are quantities 
of spurious goods today that are sold 
as genuine antiques and I am frequently 
asked; “How can we tell the good from 
the bad?’ 

If you are an amateur probably you 
eannot tell. Perhaps I could not tell, 
but we can learn to distinguish many of 
them by close attention to details. 

There are many people who have 
bought articles believing them to be old 
and they take great pride in showing them 
to friends and eallers. As long as no one 
tells them of their mistake they are per- 
fectly satisfied; but sooner or later there 
will come a time when they will try to 
sell them or some one will enlighten them 
as to their true character, and the awaken- 
ing to the fact of the deception, will be 
a great shock. 

First I would advise to start collecting 
slowly. Buy a piece or two of a dealer 
who is known to be reliable, and who will 
guarantee without limit of time, all pur- 
chases. Then study these pieces and han- 
dle them, as the “feel” of an old piece of 








Laddie and Lassie 
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furniture or glass seems different from 
the new, and the eye and sense of feeling 
must be educated by experience ‘with 
articles which are known to be really 
antique and genuine. 

If you buy old furniture, you should 
study methods of cabinet manufacture 
of all periods, and even then modern 
pieces made from old wood by the old 
methods are very difficult to identify. Re- 
member that there is no short sure way 
to learn to determine the age of a piece. 
Only by study over a long period and liv- 
ing with the pieces and handling them 
daily can one hope to become an expert. 
Buy carefully and even expect to occa- 
sionally find that you have bought some- 
thing that was bad. This latter experience 
will hasten your knowledge towards be- 
coming an expert, especially if you have 
paid a good price. On the other hand, 
it sometimes happens that you purchase 
a piece at a moderate price and only 
after getting it home and seeing it for a 
few days, does it slowly dawn upon you 
that you really have a very beautiful and 
rare piece. 

When you run across a piece that 
seems unusual do not be hurried into a 
purchase with the thought that if this 
piece gets away from you, never will you 
be able to get another as good, and that 
you must buy it at onee, before someone 
else sees it. Remember the old adage 
“there are as good fish in the sea as was 
ever caught” and take time to examine 
before and not after buying. 

The best and most experienced dealers 
sometimes make mistakes, so if you find 
you have been mistaken on a piece do 
not be discouraged. If you ean do repair 
work on furniture, that will be of great 
assistance in learning, as one becomes 
familiar with the finest details of con- 
struction and materials in taking old 
furniture apart. 

To sum up: Be sure your first pieces 
are genuine and then study them care- 
fully. 

AN OLD CLOCK 

Two inquiries were received from Mis- 
souri and Ohio within a few days of each 
other asking about an old clock with 
wooden works with the name “R. Whit- 
ing, Winchester” on the dial. Upon in- 
quiry I found a friend in Massachusetts 
had one of the same make and he knew 
of another one in New Hampshire. 

These clocks were made at Winchester, 
Connecticut, by Riley Whiting who es- 
tablished a clock business in partnership 
with Samuel and Luther Hoadley ip 
1807. After the death of Luther Hoa 
ley and the resignation of Samuel, the 
business was continued by Whiting until 
his death in 1835. 

The clocks were wall clocks, and were 
evidently made and sold without a case 
covering the weights, but sometimes 
eases were made later to enclose them. 
The works were all made of Cherry 
wood except one central gear which was 
of iron. The pinions were made of 
Mountain Laurel and the dials of White- 
wood. In one of these at least the 
weights were tin cups filled with gravel 
and the clock was wound by revolving a 
drum by means of a double cord. The 
clock had a second hand and imitation 
keyholes were painted on the dial. 
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Amaryllis, King of The Window Garden 


BY GEORGE BOYENS, 


tiful Sicilian Lady Amaryllis, 
Theokritos, Vergilus. 

The Amaryllis vary somewhat in their 
proper methods of culture so that it is 
necessary to know that some are rightly 
ealled Amaryllis while others should be 
known under the name of Hippeastrum, 
Crinum, Nerine, Sprekelia, Brunsvigia 
Vallota, Zephyranthes. 

Amaryllis belladonna is the true Bella- 
donna Lily, which grows wild in the 
Cape of Good Hope and parts of Italy. 


A MARYLLIS, named after the beau- 


Variety; rosea perfecta, satiny rose 
and white striped flowers. 

Variety; mutabilis (spectabilis bicolor) 
rose and carmine, points of petals 
amaranth. 

Variety; spectabilis purpurea purple 
red flowers. 

Variety; blanda, flower spike 3 feet, 
white flowers. 

CULTURE FROM SEED 

Buy fresh seed. Plant in April or 
May one inch apart each way in trays 
3 inches deep in light soil consisting of 
three parts good friable loam and one 
part leaf mold with a sprinkling of clean, 
sharp sand mixed and sereened. When 
the seedlings have developed two leaves 
(like blades of grass) about 3 inches long 
they should be potted in 3-inch pots. 
When the pots are filled with roots, 
transfer to 5-inch pots, and from 5-inch 
to those in which size the bulbs are 
flowered. Some consider that seedlings 
will not bloom under three years, but in 
warm, moist temperature and proper cul- 
ture they produce fine spikes in less than 
two years. After blooming, keep bulbs 
in active vrowth until the first week in 
November, and let the bulbs dry off in 
a temperature between 40 and 50 de- 
vrees. In the latter part of January or 
first part of February the bulbs com- 
mence showing flower stems, and _ the 
plant should be placed in the light in a 
temperature of about 50 degrees, given 
sufficient water to soak the soil in the 
pots and as the flower stems develop the 
temperature should be inereased to 60 
degrees and the bulbs kept well watered. 
Before the flowers open, the bulb should 
be given a weak solution of liquid cow 
or sheep manure twice a week which 
helps to inerease the size of flowers. 


Amaryllis bulbs from which the first 
crop of offsets have been removed can 
be made to throw more offsets by “ ream- 
ing.” Immediately after the bulb has 
finished flowering, all of the soil should 
be earefully removed so as to not bruise 
the fleshy white roots. This done, ream 
out the center of the bulb at the base to 
a depth of not more than one inch, leav- 
ing a fringe of roots around the eavity. 
A sharp knife should be used to insure 
making a clean eut. The bulb should 
now be potted and kept growing. It 
should start to produce offsets near the 
end of the first season, and should not 
be given a period of rest. When two 
vears old the offsets can be removed and 
potted. 


(Mich.) 


HOUSE CULTURE 


The bulb should be potted firmly in a 
soil consisting of three-fourths good loam 
and one-fourth well-rotted cow manure, 
with a good sprinkling of sharp, well 
mixed sand. Pots well drained with one 
inch of clean cinders, size of small mar- 
bles, or with clean gravel. The bulbs 
usually start their flower stems in Janu- 
ary to February. When the flower stems 
show, the pots should be placed in the 
light in a temperature of about 50 de- 
grees, given sufficient water to soak the 
soil in the pots at the start, and adequate 
water thereafter to prevent dryness at 
the roots during their growing season. 
After the bulbs have flowered, the plants 
should be kept growing on through the 
Summer and early Fall until they have 
ripened their growth, which will be 
shown by the leaves. turning yellow, at 
which time, no more watering. During 
the Winter the bulbs should be stored in 
a dry place (not dark), in a temperature 
from 40 to 50 degrees. 

In the Spring, when the flower stems 
have made one inch of growth, size and 
color of the flower will be improved if 
the bulb were given a teaspoonful of 
fertilizer in following composition once 
a week: Ammonia, 5.1 per cent; avail- 
able phosphorie acid 8.5 per cent; water 
soluble potash, 2 per cent. 


COLDFRAME CULTURE 


The bulbs should be planted when at 
rest, which is in Spring or early Sum- 
mer. Plant the bulbs in the frame 8 
inches apart each way in sandy soil, 
made very rich with manure which has 
long laid; no heat or fermentation in it. 
Nothing further need be done, as the 
frame will not be covered until flowering 
is over. Rapid growth immediately fol- 
lows the flowering and should there be 
an appearance of frost before the leaves 
die down, the sash should be put on, the 
same as over a hotbed, removing when 
the weather will permit. 

Upon the approach of Winter, fill the 
frame, which should be about 6 inches 
above the soil, with leaves, put on the 
sash and let them remain undisturbed 
until Spring. It is a good plan to leave 
a slight covering of leaves over the bulbs 
until thev flower, which will keep the 
soil moist and cool. It does not matter 
if all the leaves are left over the bulbs 
until the first of August as the frame 
must be wholly devoted to this bulb. 

Once planted, the bed should be al- 
lowed to remain undisturbed for several 
vears. 


MANURING AMARYLLIS FOR EXHIBITION 


Before blooming time, plunge the pots 
in a deep box, filled with good rotten 
hog manure and fill three inches hog 
manure on top of pots and bulb. In the 
Fall the bulb sizes range from 4 to 5 
inches. In between times, water once 
a week with liquid manure water and 
examine the growth of the bulb. Stop 
watering the middle of August, take the 
pots out and let plant and pots dry off. 
Later on bring the plants and pots in 
a dry place and the flower buds show 
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quickly. From now on, start watering 
moderately again, and place the plant 
after the flower stem is 4 inches long, in 
a warmer place. Work a little bone meal 
into the pots and most plants throw two 
strong flower stems each with 4 to 6 
flowers. 

With proper culture there will be no 
more complaints about Amaryllis not 
blooming. Keep the plant always in 
good strong condition. 





Philodendron for Sunless 
Windows 


i aa the Philodendron gives us 
some of the best window-garden plants, 
it is a plant that is but little cultivated, 
although it is exceptionally suitable for 
cultivation under the most trying situa- 
tions. It is not affected by dust or dry- 
ness, and does not require much light for 
its development. The leaf structure of this 
plant is very interesting. 

Philodendron pertusum climbs, in its 
native habitat, upon the trees, and sends, 
from its tall perch, aerial roots to the 
ground. In order not to take away all 
light from the lower leaves, the upper set 
of leaves are deeply slit and fingered, as 
well as being provided with holes threugh 
which the light passes to the lower leaves 
as through a window. The lower leaves are 
heart-shaped. 

The leaves of the younger forms of 
Philodendron are not especially attractive, 
but they attain charm with age. A 
peculiarity of this plant is that the stem 
does not seem to want to harmonize with 
the foliage; it is gnarled and has few 
leaves, and also produces numerous aerial 
roots. Although this plant is unassuming, 
it should not be neglected and placed in too 
dark a corner. After once placed in a situa- 
tion to which it has become accustomed, it 
should remain there. There it will thrive, 
provided that it is protected against draft 
and is given water at regular intervals. 
It requires plenty of moisture and sucks 
it up quite forcibly, the younger leaves 
dripping from the excessive moisture pro- 
vided by the roots and water often exuding 
from the tips of the leaves. The leaves 
themselves are quite tough, but this does 
not mean that they do not require to be 
washed when necessary, for the leaves are 
organs of respiration and if the tiny 
stomata which are minute holes, are clogged 
with dust the leaves dry and fall off. 

The Philodendron is planted in rotted 
wood and leaf-mouid, mixed with loam and 
sand. Sufficient of the latter should be 
taken so that the soil drains easily and at 
the same time it must be quite rich in 
character. During the Summer, liquid 
manure should be provided; a dilute solu- 
tion of Chili saltpetre being well-adapted 
for this purpose. During the period of rest 
in Winter little water should be provided 
and the place where the plant is standing 
should not have a temperature below 50° 
Fahrenheit. 

This plant is transplanted in the Spring, 
and the aerial roots present may be placed 
in the pot. 

When the Philodendron grows too tall 
and is leafless on its lower trunk, the trunk 
should be given a bandage of moss which 
is held in place with bast. If the moss is 
kept moist, roots are soon developed on 
this spot. When the moss is thoroughly 
rooted, the stem below the moss is cut and 
the upper part of the plant with its new 
roots planted in a pot. This rejuvenated 
plant continues to grow, while the beheaded 
plant soon develops new shoots. 


—(The House Beautiful) 
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Our Friendly Bluebird Neighbors 


BY V. WINIFRED CHIVENS, (Mo.) 


in the dawning; great activity 

centered about a small bungalow 
atop a post. Bright flashings of blue 
and russet, darting hither and thither. 
Bluebirds, harbingers of Spring, and 
symbols of happiness, had arrived. 

The bungalow, made from a piece of 
hollow log eighteen inches high, with a 
spreading, shingled roof, the opening a 
knothole previously hammered out by 
Woodpeckers, had been in place only a 
short time. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bluebird gave the new 
house a most thorough inspection from 
cellar to garret, both within and without. 
First one, then the other would peep 
inside, then turn about and view the sur- 
roundings. Finally they gathered cour- 
age to enter the opening and inspect the 
interior more closely. Always, however, 
one of them stood guard, to be sure they 
were not surprised by some intruder. At 
last they seemed to mutually agree that 
it was just what they had been looking 
for. At once they began moving in. 

Mrs. Bluebird did most of the work, 
while Mr. Bluebird perched himself on 
a nearby post, watching very carefully 
to see that no harm came to his lovely 
little mate. I often saw her with straws 
at least twelve inches in length, grasped 
near the middle. She would rise from 
the ground and fly with unerring aim 
directly into the opening. The straw 
bent back on each side of her and went 
easily into the opening. Good engineer- 
ing! She worked so diligently, and 
made so many trips, it seemed her little 
wings must be very weary when nightfall 
came. On the next day, which was 
Easter Sunday, the nest was completed. 
_ Within a few days the nest held three 
tiny eggs, which fact we discovered by 
holding a small mirror into the opening 
during the absence of the Birds. During 
the time of ineubation Mr. Bluebird 
proved himself a most thoughtful and 


T WAS the day before Easter; early 





gentle husband. Many times daily he 
might be seen to enter the home with 
some specially tempting bit of food for 
his lady. Or if she happened to be out- 
side, for a brief respite from household 
duties, the tasty morsel was given her 
there, with much fluttering of wings and 
joyous warblings. 

In just one month from thé time our 
Bluebirds moved into the house, we first 
observed Johnny Bluebird sitting in the 
doorway. He was such an awkward bit 
of feathered life! In color a blue-gray, 
lavishly speckled with white, and seem- 
ingly much too large a youngster to be 
the offspring of the dainty Bluebirds. 
And oh! that wide, hungry mouth of 
his! Indeed it kept the parents busily 
engaged satisfying that. They would go 
on a foray for food, find a choice tidbit, 
then perch on the Mock Orange bush 
nearby, or perhaps on the side of the 
house itself until certain that they were 
unobserved before entering. They would 
never go into the nest while we were 
looking directly at them, but if we 
glanced away and at once looked back, 
we would see them just disappearing in 
the doorway. 

Bluebirds are very cleanly house- 
keepers, and have a perfect system to 
“make heads save wings.” Whenever 
either parent returned from feeding the 
youngster, a bit of refuse was always 
earried out with them. 

Several days after Johnny made his 
first appearance, hearing a great commo- 
tion among the Bluebirds and _ their 
neighbors the Catbirds, we began to in- 
vestigate, and found the infant sitting in 
the shrubbery beneath the bungalow. We 
thought he had accidentally fallen out, 
so returned him to the nest where he 
immediately clambered into the doorway 
and sat looking out at the universe, oe- 
easionally rising and giving an enormous 
stretch to his wings and legs, and utter- 
ing a whining chirp. This incident was 
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Male Bluebird has just fed Johnny a worm 


repeated three times; then we observed 
something which showed us how dense 
were our human minds. We saw Mr. 
Bluebird trying to coax the little fellow 
out of the house. He would light near 
the doorway, then fly upward a few 
inches and drop back again, as much as 
to say, “See, this is how to do it.” 
Needless to say, the next time we saw the 
voungster outside we allowed him to re- 
main, having decided that his parents 
knew more about raising Bluebirds than 
we did. 

Bluebirds are very quiet and friendly, 
and our friends would often dart down 
almost at our feet to pick up a bug or 
worm, then return to a post or other high 
spot to devour it. In spite of their gen- 
tleness, however, they are quite equal to 
looking after their own interests and 
defending themselves, and soon send mo- 
lesting Birds large or small, about their 
own business. 

One day I observed a very amusing 
incident which illustrates their keenness 
of vision. A young Brown Thrush was 
on the ground searchmg for food. He 
spied a worm and was just reaching to 
pick it up, when Mr. Bluebird flashed 











Biuebird’s Nest with three dainty blue eggs 
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from a high wire some distance away and 
snatched the morsel from him. Brown 
Thrush searched the spot over again and 
again, looking very foolish and unable 
to believe he had been so thoroughly 
cheated. 





The Pelicans of St. Croix 

UT near the northeastern confines of 

the Caribbean sea, lays the little is- 
land of St. Croix, one of the Virgin 
group; with its shores interspersed by 
sloping sandy beaches, and rocky head- 
lands, where the waves break upon them 
with a continuous roar. Around this is- 
land, and others of the West Indies, the 
brown Pelican, (P. tuseus) makes his 
home. 

If you should chance to be out near the 
sea, about four o’clock in the afternoon, 
you will notice these very large brown 
Birds, with big ebony-black bills, hooked 
at the ends; large dark eyes that you 
can see some distance away; rather long 
necks, curved back against the shoulder 
when on the wing, flying swiftly back 
and forth along the shore, or motionless 
against the wind, above the cliffs, watch- 
ing the sea, like sentinels guarding the 
land. 

They seem at first sight to be doing 
nothing more important than enjoying 
themselves, coasting through the air, 
which they do with so little effort that it 
is a pleasure to watch them. However, 
you will soon discover that they are 
busily engaged in getting a living from 
the sea, and if you have patience you 
will see one of them perform an acro- 
batie stunt you will not soon forget. 

They usually fly in groups of threes, 
or fours, and one of them will suddenly 
check his flight, turn his head to one 
side as if to get a better view of the 
water, stretch out his neck, fold his wings 
and drop straight down, fifty feet or 
more, striking the water with a great 
splash, and disappear beneath the sur- 
face, soon to reappear holding his prey 
firmly in his beak and struggling to get 
into the air, for the effort to raise him- 
self above the water seems a little diffi- 
cult, and begins by striking his wings 
rapidly against the surface until he is 
clear. He then flies swiftly away, per- 
haps to his brooding mate, hidden in 
some secluded place along the shore. 

It is always interesting to see them 
make their plunge after some luckless 
fish, and you wonder that they do not 
break their necks. 

Pelicans nest in colonies, making their 
nests of sticks, trash, and earth, raised 
about two inches above the surrounding 
surface, in which they lay one or two 
eggs, seldom more. 


Dr. J. M. Baker, (Virgin Is.) 





Uncongenial Martin 
House Tenants 

"[ HERE are four apartments in the 

Martin house at our summer home 
at White Bear Lake, Minnesota. Each 
year we eagerly look for the Birds to 
arrive and when they do we feel the 
season is really on, as everyone feels 
that the Martins are members of the 
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summer colony. Grandad built the 
bird house about ten years ago, and 
as it was the first Martin house to go 
up in that neighborhood every one 
watched and hoped there would be 
tenants for the new home. Each year 
the house has been occupied. We have 
never been disappointed. 


This year we had the surprise of 
our lives. Two families of Martins 
started building their nests; a Spar- 
row family took the third apartment; 
and we found to our surprise that a 
huge Grey Squirrel would climb the 
tall pole and disappear in the fourth 
door. Everything seemed to work 
perfectly until the babies arrived. 
The chattering, scolding, and fighting 
grew worse, until there was a regular 
feud, with the Birds united against 
the Squirrel. This went on for about 
two weeks, until Grandad found a 
young Martin on the ground with his 
head crushed. The Squirrel was in 
his apartment, his long bushy tail al- 
ways betrayed him, as it swayed like 
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a flag in the breeze from the door of 
his home. That settled it. The bird 
house was lowered. With sticks the 
young Squirrels were forced out, all 
the nests removed, and the house was 
again raised. 

The next day the mother Squirrel 
haunted the place. She sat on a 
nearby table on her haunches, with 
her little forelegs crossed, gazing 
sadly up at the bird house. Three 
times she tried to climb the bird house 
pole, but each time when she reached 
the piece of tin, Grandad had nailed 
around the pole, she could go no 
farther and finally gave up in dispair. 
The Martins are happy as only Birds 
can be, perched on their house, mas- 
ters of their home once more. 

We have discovered that Squirrels, 
Martins, and Sparrows should not try 
to live in the same house, also the way 
to keep the Squirrels out. Now will 
some one tell me how to treat the 
Sparrows? 


LAURA HOLLY HANFT, (Minn.) 


Our Epicurean Mockers 4 
BY GRACE V. TROTTER, (Texas) 


been the privileged friends of a cer- 

tain Mocking Bird. When he was 
a fledgling, his fearless, quizzical manner 
won us, and we promptly named him, 
“Sweetie.” We made it a point to notice 
him and talk to him. 

When his more prosaic brothers and 
sisters flew away to find permanent 
homes, Sweetie elected to remain with us. 
He seleeted a tall Arizona Cypress by a 
south window for his winter bed and his 
loud chirps upon arising and retiring 
served us as accurately as any alarm 
clock. 

My mother fashioned a small wire 
basket, stocked it with home-churned but- 
ter, and hung it in a shrub by our back 
door. Sweetie discovered it speedily, and 
has never allowed our comings and goings 
to interrupt his meals. For economy’s 
sake, we tried a cheap substitute in the 
basket. Sweetie, however, flatly refused 
to dine on anything but the home-churned 
product. 

To our delight, he practiced faithfully 
his muted song, until his little throat 
grew strong enough to thrill us with a 
veritable flood of melody. 

The second Winter Sweetie went South, 
leaving his Lady to keep the home-fires 


ee the Spring of 1928, we have 


burning. This was no small task, for the 
Winter was a_ severe one, proving 


Sweetie’s migratory instinet to be good. 
Coax as we would, we could not impress 
the Lady Bird with the desirability of 
Sweetie’s butter basket. She shivered 
and starved through that icy season. In 
the Spring, on the very first day of 
Sweetie’s return, (there was no mistaking 
his raucous arrival) he initiated her into 
the pleasant mysteries of butter. I’ve 
often wondered if the Lady didn’t think 
bitterly of wasted yesterdays! 

Quite by accident, we discovered the 
most astonishing of Sweetie’s food pre- 
ferences. Our epicurean eat had left 


some chile in a dish we had placed in the 
back yard for her. When we glanced out 
of the window, we were genuinely amazed 
to see Sweetie in full possession. From 
his vantage point on the rim of the plate, 
he was sampling the cold chile, and find- 
ing it good. So rapturous and so reck- 
less was he, that we feared the cat's 
natural instincts might triumph over her 
good training. So the plate was removed. 
But all afternoon Sweetie boldly hopped 
the lawn, searching with bright hopeful 
eyes for bits of chile that might have 
escaped the dish, ’ 

The next day, Mother bought a half- 
pound block of chile, and put it in 
Sweetie’s basket beside his butter. He 
was profuse in his thanks, trilling imita- 
tions from the chimney-top — in Spanish, 
I suspect. 

His Lady went on a vacation in the 
Fall. By January, Sweetie’s songs took 
on renewed fervor (the Winter being 
mild) and we were not surprised to hear 
a commotion of bird language that an- 
nounced his Lady’s return. Coy though 
she was, she was plainly intrigued when 
Sweetie introduced her to the chile. Only 
three short weeks passed before his dis- 
tressed squawks revealed to us that the 
basket was in need of replenishing. 

We have no doubt that they anticipate 
a repetition of last Summer’s program, 
when they raised a generous family — 
with our assistance. What with air guns 
and stray cats, our anxiety was almost 
as great as that of Sweetie and his Lady. 
The five lusty babies had a Summer's 
lease on our back yard. They developed 
into soft, greywinged beauties—everv 
one of them. After they went “on their 
own” they often came back to visit us— 
the five of them together,—and our pride 
in them was truly pardonable. 

This very moment — as I write these 
words — Sweetie is furnishing me a tune 
from the roof-top. 
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Some of Mrs. Turner’s Glads 


Gladiolus Helps for the Beginner 


BY MRS CLAY B. 


LADIOLUS, like many other 
flowers, have been greatly im- 


proved in the past twenty years. 
In fact, there is little comparison between 
the long stems of gigantic flowers, or the 
dainty Primulinus of today, and the short 
stems of little flowers closely hugging the 
flower stalk of those days. The beauty 
of the Gladiolus, both as a eut flower and 
for display in the garden, the wide choice 
of varieties and colorings, and the ease 
of cultivation, make it one of our most 
popular flowers. 
But there are some rules to follow if 
one would have Glads at their best. 


First, choose your varieties. Some pre- 
fer the butterfly-like airiness of the 
Prims, (as the Primulinus types are 


ealled,) especially for bouquets; while to 
many the long stalks of immense blossoms 
have the strongest appeal. A ‘little study 
of flower eatalogues will enlighten one 
considerably; remembering here is one 
instance where cost is not always a true 
gauge of value, for the new introductions 
are, because of the scarcity, most expen- 
sive, and if they prove satisfactory and 
multiply rapidly a few vears sees a big 
decrease in price. 

Planting mixed bulbs is satisfactory 
to many, but a real “Glad Fan” will de- 
light in ealling each variety by name and 
hurry to the garden while the dew is yet 
on the grass, to greet new arrivals. 

Plant at least half a dozen of each 
kind, more is better, both as a display 
in the garden and for cutting. 

We speak of the garden rather than 
flower bed as a suitable place for raising 
Glads, for they require plenty of sun and 
frequent cultivation and the garden 
where they may be planted in rows, 
blocks, or in formal beds seems to offer 
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the most advantages. One of the finest 
display of Glads I ever saw as to size and 
strength of stalk, was planted by the edge 
of a potato patch in a cornfield. The 
richer the soil, the more frequent the cul- 
tivation, and of course, the more uniform 
the rainfall, the larger and finer will be 
the flowers. 

A very satisfactory way of planting is 
in double rows six or eight inches apart, 
and allowing thirty inches to three feet 
between the rows for easy cultivation. 
Start rows with a line, plant each bulb 
about four inches deep in heavy soil or 
five inches in light soil and three or four 
inches apart. Keep free from weeds and 
the ground well-worked. The deep plant 
ing and double rows aid in preventing the 
flower-stalk from blowing over. The very 
tall varieties may be staked. Label each 
kind at time of planting with waterproof 
labels. 

Time for planting in the North may 
vary from April to July. A rule that 
some follow is to plant when Maple trees 
are coming in leaf and dig bulbs when 
those same leaves fall. Many prefer to 
have them bloom in late Summer when 
the sun does not wither the blossoms so 
soon; and for a long season of bloom 
make two plantings of each variety, one 
arly, the other a month later; also plant 
both early and late varieties. Last year 
Maiden’s Blush planted June 4th was the 


first to bloom in a garden of forty 
varieties, on July 29th; while others 


planted the same day came in bloom in 
August and September. but last season 
all later blooms were retarded because of 
the drouth. 

When cutting blooms do not eut below 
the second leaf or you will weaken your 
bulb for next vear. For the same reason, 
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do not allow withered stems of flowers 
to remain on the plant, unless you wish 
to save seeds of some choice kind. These, 
of course, will not be true to the parent, 
but may give you some beautiful and fine 
new specimens. 

As Glads open well in water, many 
prefer to cut with only one or two open 
blooms, keeping them in a cool place and 
changing the water every day, clipping 
a little off the stem each time. Some pre- 
fer a mixed bouquet, but for best effect 
try five to a dozen stems of one variety 
arranged loosely in a wide-mouthed vase. 
Never crowd the stems tightly into a vase. 
Try a few stems of Rose Ash in a black 
jar; or if for the dinner table, Altair 
or any of the yellow Prims, eut with short 
stems, and forming a low centerpiece in 
a yellow or blue bowl. Some flowers 
which combine well with Glads_ in 
bouquets are Gypsophilia, Statice, and 
Cosmos. 

If you want to get the most fun, as 
well as the most experience out of your 
Glads, keep a “Glad Note Book,” jotting 
down varieties and where 
bought, dates of planting, 
blooming, color, and quality of each 
variety. Later you can add dates of 
digging bulbs and any other interesting 
facts you wish to remember. Also at 
time of planting it is best to make a note 
of each variety planted as to row or bed, 
then if labels get lost or mixed you still 
have a record to identify them by. In 
fact, such a notebook kept year after 
year is of inestimable value. 

Leave the bulbs in the ground to ripen 
until danger of frost compels you to lift 
them. An 


they were 
dates of 


easy way to do this is to 
loosen with a potato or spading fork, 


clipping off tops with pruning shears. 
Choose a bright windy day for this if 
possible, letting bulbs dry off before 
storing in shallow boxes, each kind by 
itself with label. Any dry eellar will 
keep them well, but if it contains a fur- 
nacé, store bulbs as far from it as possi- 
ble, and in the dark. By Midwinter, any 
time six weeks after digging, remove 
roots and bulblets. 

The bulblets may be planted like peas, 
2 to 2% inches deep, and will produce 
flowers the second or third season. 
Soak bulblets in lukewarm water 24 or 
48 hours before planting, and sow in a 
row like peas. 

To endeavor to name “best” varieties 
is impossible, there are too many that 
might come under that heading. I will 
give a few of the older varieties that 
might give a beginner a good start with- 
out great cost. 

Among the Prims:—Prim Beauty, 
salmon, flaked deeper; Freckles, orange 


speckled; Maiden’s Blush, pink; Alice 
Tiplady, orange. 
Large-flowering:—Arizona Rose, and 


its sister 1910 Rose, both, Rose, striped 
white; Splendorro, a purple; Crimson 
Glow, dark red; Peace, white, with pink 
markings, late; Rose Ash, and its sister 
Rose Mulberry, both odd smoky-rose, very 
large; Mrs. Leon Douglas, begonia-rose, 
one of the largest and showiest; Le 
Marechal Foch, pink; Mrs. Hornberger, 
tall white; Niagara, light yellow; Golden 
Measure, dark yellow. Mrs. Frank Pendle- 
ton, pink, throat marked red. 
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“Our Magazine” 


A few extracts from thousands of 
letters received, prove the unique rela- 
tionship between The Flower Grower, its 
Readers, and its Editor. We cooperate 
for the good of all. 


“THe FLOWER GROWER is undoubtedly the 
best magazine for flower growers.” 
(Alameda, Calif.) 


“I did not get interested in flowers until 
the evening of my life, but I read THE FLOWER 
GROWER with more interest than any other 
magazine I am taking. I feel very grateful to 
you for getting me interested in flowers.” 

(Newcastle, Indiana) 


“T cannot do without THE FLOWER GROWER. 
There is always something that [ have been 
wanting to know about in each number. The 
only way you can improve it is to make it 
a weekly.” (Dayton, Ohio) 


“I have enjoyed THe FLower GROWER Very 
much and look forward always to the next 
month. We have built a small home on the 
Gulf coast and I can use to great advantage 
suggestions contained in THE FLOWER GROWER 
covering all garden troubles, experiences, etc.” 

(New Orleans, La.) 


“T am so thoroughly enjoying THe FLOWER 
Grower and getting so much valuable in- 
formation about flowers that I wish to pass 
this delightful and interesting magazine on 
to my friends.” (Richmond, Va.) 


“The naturalness and friendliness of THE 
FLOWER GROWER is a relief and a delight in 
this day of artificiality and drama in men 
and in magazines.” (Jamestown, N. Dak.) 


“THe FLower GROWER is certainly in a 
class by itself.” (Axtell, Kans.) 


“T wish to compliment you as the pub- 
lisher of a real FLOWER GROWER’S magazine, 
as its title indicates.’”’ (Lincoln, Nebr.) 


Tue FLOWER GROWER is different, excellent 
and valuable.” (Taunton, Mass.) 


“I wish to congratulate you on having a 
flower magazine for real flower growers. I 
subscribed to half a dozen of the _ so-called 
high class house and garden magazines, and 
I would, judging from the one copy of THE 
FLOWER GROWER that I have seen. cancel them 
all for yours.” (Port Chester, N. Y.) 


“I agree with your editorial note that THE 
FLOWER GROWER contains as well-balanced a 
collection of reading material as is likely to 
be found anywhere in the same space. My 
subscription for five years proves my _ high 
opinion.” (Riddlesburg, Pa.) 


“I look upon the six years’ volumes of THE 
FLOWER GROWER I have as the most interest- 
ing and complete encyclopedia of Horticulture 
that I could possibly possess.” 

(Winnipeg, Man.) 

“T have never read a single issue of your 
magazine but that I have found some article 
in it worth more than a year’s subscription 
cost.” (Knoxville, Tenn.) 


“TI like THe Frower Grower better with 
each issue. This is my third year now as a 
subscriber.” (Kingman, Arizona) 


“We are ardent admirers of THe FLOWER 
Grower, believing this magazine without a 
doubt the best and most helpful printed any- 
where at the price. With the knowledge 
gained from its columns, we have been able 
to grow many plants for the beautification of 
our new home which we moved into a year 
ago.” (Dover, Ohio) 


“THE FLOWER GROWER is the best magazine 
for anyone interested in flowers. Each month 
on its arrival it is @ toss up with myself and 
wife who gets it first.” (Camp Hill, Pa.) 


“Your magazine has been a source of great 
happiness in our home. May our health be 
continued and may you be spared for more 
of your good philosophy and sound judgment 
and experience. (Detroit, Mich.) 


“T have always grown flowers but never 
many Glads, and they never amounted to any- 
thing. Your collection of Glads and THE 
FLOWER GROWER have made a Glad bug of 
me. I enjoy your magazine very much. The 
only kick I have is that it is too long to wait 
between issues. It is dandy when it gets here. 
I hope to have more subscrintions for you in 
the near future.” (Winnipeg, Man.) 


“I subscribe to several gardening magazines 
but get more information from yours than all 
the rest put together. (Monterey, Calif.) 

“Your magazine is the most helpful garden- 
ing magazine for an amateur that have 
come across. I read it from cover to cover 
and enjoy every article in it.” 

(Regina, Sask.) 

“THE FLOWER GROWER is decidedly the best 
flower magazine I have ever read and I have 
subscribed for quite a few. I hope to get 
every member of our club to subscribe.” 

(Maxton, N. C.) 
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UNCERTAINTY 


Please allow me to remark upon Mr. 
MeFarland’s “Uncertainty in Roses,” that 
it would be better to say that since so many 
highly-praised new Roses are more than 
50% uncertain, the general public should 
be cautioned not to try them. 

It may be a pleasure to “play the game” 
to people who have time and money to 
throw away, but the very large majority 
of people find the thorns without the 
flowers. Of fifty kinds of H. T. Roses that 
I have, and manage to hold through an 
average of three years each, there are not 
over ten that has the conscience to look 
one in the face. 

Beware especially of the Pernet breed. 
They are “lovely”; but fickle failures. If 
any person hesitates to lose a dollar, do 
not buy “two-tone” Roses with yellow blood 
ancestry. 

There are five or six reliable H. T. Roses 
in red, pink, white, yellow and blush, that 
will not fail you. There are the hardy 
climbers of which you can be sure. 

“New varieties” is mainly a _breeder’s 
money raiser. 


A LIST OF RELIABLE ROSES 


A list of Roses that have proved especi- 
ally fine and reliable for the average 
garden: 

First of all, the Radiance family: 1. 
Radiance—pink; 2. Red Radiance; 3. 
Blush Radiance, or Mrs. Charles Bell. 
These three are the very best H. T. Roses; 
they excel in growth, in profusion of 
bloom, in ease of propagation, in size of 
flower, in purity of color, in delicacy of 
fragrance, in healthy, abundant and beauti- 
ful foliage and in adaptation to almost any 
soil or weather. 

A Rose of blended colors, not very double 
but most handsome in the bud, and borne 
continuously, salmon-apricot-red-yellow, is 
Mrs. R. A. Waddell, strong, bushy, endur- 
ing, with clustered and single stem blooms 
as trained. 

A fine flower in clean pink is the old re- 
liable Hermosa. 

J. L. Mock is a fair grower, has a very 
large single stem, blooms of deep pink on 
the inside of petal and pale pink on the 
reverse. 

Etoile de France is a deep red large 
double bloom that holds its own through 
heat and drouth, and blooms on till frost, 
Etoile de Hollande is quite similar, a shade 
darker red, flower a little more open, the 
bush more spreading and less rigid. 


IN ROSES 


La France is a good grower, great 
bloomer, most sweetly perfumed. 
The lemon-white K. A. Victoria is the 


fairest aristocrat of all the H. Ts.; hardy, 
but shy grower, blooms sparingly, but has 
the most ferfect long-stemmed flower of 
surpassing fragrance. 

The only other clear white Rose that I 
can recommend is the H. P. Karl Frau 
Druschki—the largest, purest white, with 
no fragrance. Growing 6-8 feet high and 
spreading; blooms as well as many H. Ts. 

In H. Ps. General Jack, crimson; Harri 
son’s Yellow; Mrs. John Laing, shell-pink; 
Ulrich Brunner, cherry red. 

Any of the Polyanthas are reliable and 
bloom all the time. In this class, the H. T. 
Gruss an Teplitz, dark red is a wonder for 
continuous bloom and good health. 


The Climbers: American Beauty Cl. 
Rose; Mary Wallace, pink. Silver Moon, 
white; Gardenia, pale yellow; Dr. Van 


Fleet, blush; Paul’s Scarlet, superfine in- 
tense red. 


A Species single, very large bush, with 
ropes of blooms the entire length of the 
stems, lemon yellow, first in bloom in the 
Spring, hardy as an Oak, is Hugonis. 

Here are about thirty Roses—about all 
anyone can attend to without special help 
and large grounds. All of them can be 
propagated by cuttings in the Fall with- 
out much trouble and all of them are good 
Roses that will live and grow. 

Gro. W. Borpen, (Okla.) 





INSTALLMENT SELLING — BUSINESS 
SUICIDE 


It gave me great pleasure to read your 
editorial in the April number of THe 
oe Grower, “What of Installment 
suyving ?” 

I wish that you, or some other person, 
would make it clear to me why the so- 
called retail dealer continues to cut the 
throat of business with his reckless credit 
system and installment selling. Case after 
case comes under my notice day after day. 
It is unfair to themselves; it is unfair to 
the public. This does not apply only to such 
things as automobiles, radios, electrical 
devices, etc., but goes on down the line to 
every sort of minor and totally unneces- 
sary extension of credit. 

One case came to my notice where a 
youth with no financial bacning, and you 
might say, a boy too worthless to go 
through the monotony of continuously hold- 
a job, several months ago, was sold by a 
small town jewelry store, a “mesh bag,” 
possibly to be used as a present for some 
young lady, on the so-much-a-week plan. 
This boy is now out of work, principally 
because he will not work, and the jewelry 
store is making it unpleasant for the 
family of the boy, in their efforts to collect. 

This illustration will hold good with the 
dry goods merchant, frigidaire, and most 
every other non-essential. This is poor 
business and is surely accountable for the 
present depressed situation in trade. 

In the retailer’s anxiety to sell, his dis- 
cretion has been entirely overcome and sets 
a bad precedent which permeates the whole 
fabric of financial obligations, great or 
smali. If the retail business man gives 
this any sane analysis, he cannot but see 
that it will not be possible to remain in 
business pursuing this policy. 

The buying public has been badly edu- 
eated along these lines. “Easy terms of 
payment,” means, to the fourteen-year-old 
mind of the adult purchaser, no day of 
payment. 

J. D. REYNOLDS, (Ga.) 


PEAT MOSS, MULCH PAPER AND 
SAWDUST 


Imported Peat is quite extensively used 
by florists and greenhouse operators. It is 
especially useful in adding humus, and 
lightness or friability. Mixed with garden 
soil it answers the purpose of leaf-mold. 
Used on the surface it acts as a mulch, 
holds down weed growth and conserves 
moisture; also holds more even temperature 
of soil;—keeps soil warm in cold weather 
and holds temperature down in hot weather. 
We have often wondered why it was neces- 
sary to import it since there must be large 
supplies of it available in this country; 
but have taken it for granted that the large 
natural deposits in Great Britain convenient 
to harbors, make it available at all sea- 
ports in this country at nominal prices 
because of low ocean rates. The railroad 


freight rates, however, make the prices high 
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at our interior points. For that reason 
we are on the lookout for substitutes. 

Mulch Paper is more easily applied and 
cheaper so far as the initial labor of ap- 
plication and cost is concerned, but there 
remains the question as to which is the 
best and most economical in the long run. 
We take it for granted Parer offers the 
most complete weed control, but that Peat 
will last longer and perhaps offer added 
advantage in fertilizer value. We are now 
conducting experiments comparing Mulch 
Paper, Peat, and Sawdust; and am very 
pleased to report that all late-planted Iris, 
put out in November last year, have come 
through a very trying Winter in most ex- 
cellent shape, and those where the Sawdust 
was used are apparently in just as fine 
shape as those on which Peat or Mulch 
Paper was used. Naturally, we are plan- 
ning more extensive use of Sawdust as 
mulch and will be much interested in 
getting reports from others. 


H. M. Hiner, ( Kans.) 


QUAIL IN CITY 

We live in central part of city. Before 
the alley was paved there were many young 
trees on the sides. One morning early | 
heard an odd noise near front window. It 
was a flock of young Quail. The old ones 
were in the back rd calling them. I 
thought it very amusing to see Quail in 
city where there was a house on every fifty- 
foot lot, but suppose they came down the 
alley. When we first came to Kansas we 
had Quail to eat in Winter. We lived on 
a farm then, but I never before heard of 
them in the city. 
Mrs. Ivirr, (Kans.) 


POISONOUS BULBS 


I read a note by Benjamin Auten stating 
that he did not know that Hyacinths or 
Tulips produced skin irritation and disease, 
but that Narcissus was definitely poisonous. 
It is, of course, well known that all parts 
of the Narcissus are narcotie, and its name 
is evidence that the early Greeks knew of 
the quality giving it a name from Vapkos, 
meaning sleep-producing. 

It is, however, well known in the bulb 
sections of Holland that a very disagree- 
able skin irritation is caused by Hyacinths; 
and this prevents some people from hand- 
ling them. This irritation not only extends 
to the hands that handle them but to the 
throat and nostrils as well as the rubbing 
of their skins apparently producing an irri- 
tating dust. 

As for Tulips; while less often they cause 
such irritation, I know of one case where 
they caused one of the most severe and per- 
sistent cracking of the skin of the fingers 
and general irritation that local physicians 
had ever seen, and with which skin special- 
ists could do nothing. In this individual it 
has persisted for over two years and pre- 
vented his handling of bulbs last year, an 
accidental touch of but a few reopening 
the sores, which are now, about a year 
later, beginning to subside. 

This poisonous irritation by Tulips is 
fortunately exceedingly rare, but I thought 
it well to record this instance of it; and 
the Hollanders will testify to the trouble 
with Hyacinths. 


J. G. Eppy, (Penna.) 


TANK HEATER FOR GARDEN POOL— 
CATS AND BIRDS—RABBITS—HOUSE- 
PLANTS 
I have a small tank heater in my pool 
this Winter. It works fine so far. The 
fish were up playing around today (Jan. 
9th) in the sunshine. I try not to get it 
too warm, just keep it thawed. I wonder 
how the Lilies will winter. They certainly 





wintered well in there other Winters, but 
I had to cover the pool so heavily, the 
heavy covering and the field mice together 
destroyed everything around the edge of 
the pool. I have been letting the Cats 
come into the yard this year and I haven’t 
seen mouse work so far. 

I generally feed the Cats at the barn 
and make them stay out of yard on ac- 
count of Birds; but we seem to have Birds 
anyway. Fixed a table to feed the Birds 
on today. Have been feeding them on the 
ground until the snow came. They found 
the table right away. We have one Robin. 
I finally got all my covering done and 
now a nice blanket of snow over all. 

Speaking of Rabbits; two Winters ago 
they were so bad in the yard that they ate 
the canes of two large Dorothy Perkins 
Roses, which I had covered with straw, so 
they did not bloom. But a small Spirea 
bush with several canes was cut off sharply 
near ground, or about 4 or 5 inches up, and 
some of the canes cut off were cut in 
pieces and did not seem to be chewed 
either. 

My plants are looking healthy now and 
no pests on them. I give them a light spray 
now and then regardless of windows. I 
have many large plants, and I just can’t 
remove them and spray as I should. I 
have cleaned my windows and I think I 
shall try newspapers back of them next 
time. I have many foliage plants (Coleus) 
and it was an awful relief to get rid of 
mealy bugs. Never got them on my Ferns. 

Naomi SCHNEIDERHEINZE, (lIa.) 


TEACHING CATS NOT TO CATCH 
BIRDS 

Many persons believe that all Cats catch 
Birds. 1 am sure, however, that it is pos- 
sible to teach them not to do so if one 
begins in time. 

Some years ago we had a young Cat of 
which we were very fond. We were also 
fond of Birds, and during the nesting sea- 
son of his first Summer, we watched him 
very closely. When the first young Robin 
left the nest, he happened to be in the 
yard and pounced upon it. Quick as a 
fiash, we pounced upon him, and such a 
whipping as he received! Then we talked 
to him seriously, telling him that the 
Birds were our pets as well as he, and 
that he must never, never touch one again. 
The young Bird, which we had taken from 
him, not seriously injured, was stroked 
and petted in his presence, then put back in 
the nest from which it had come. 

Never again, did that Cat make an ef- 
fort to catch a feathered creature, at least 
in our presence. We have many times 
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known him to watch with interest, but 
without the slightest move to disturb 
them, flocks of Juncos feeding on our porch, 
when he did not know we were anywhere 
in sight, so I believe his reformation was 
genuine. 

It is also easy in much the same way 
to teach Cats not to catch young Chickens. 
When we had both Cats and Chickens, we 
always made a practice of seeing that the 
young Cats saw us working with the first 
Chickens to hatch, and if any move was 
made to catch one, the Cat was severely 
punished. Quite often after this a Cat 
would become much interested in them in 
a friendly way and thereafter guard, 
rather than harm them. 

At one time, we lived where a small ir- 
rigating ditch ran through the yard. One 
old Hen with a very large family of Chicks 
often crossed this, with her brood, when it 
was dry. Then, very likely, the water 
would be turned in and she would either 
fly back or cross on the foot bridge, leaving 
half or more of her young behind. At such 
times, there would be much crying of lost 
Chicks and wild clucking on the part of 
the Mother, who had no idea how to go 
about getting them all safely together 
again. After this had occurred a few 
times, Peter, one of our Cats, took upon 
himself the job of rounding them up for 
her. With much show of intelligence, he 
would persist until every peeping Chicken 
had been herded back in safety. 

It is only natural for any Cat to catch 
Birds, and young Chickens, when hungry. 
But it can be taught not to do so if its 
owner is willing to make the effort at 
the proper time, which is while it is still in 
the habit-forming period of its existence, 

Estuer FE. Reeks, (Colo.) 





MAPLE SEEDS 

When Maple seeds fall, the puir of keys 
or wings become separated. Each single 
wing as it becomes separated swiftly twirls 
to the ground and looks as though it had 
a pair of wings or like a minature bird 

sailing by. 
ReNA Bauer, ( Wis.) 


BIRD STEALS GOLDFISH? 

I have a Lily Pool in my garden with 
an assortment of Goldfish. About a month 
ago, after dark, I was looking towards the 
Pool from my window and noticed a mov- 
ing object at the rim and assumed it to 
be a cat. However, after observating same 
for awhile it took wing and flew into a 
nearby tree. 

At the time of flight I noticed its tail 
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was of reddish color and I was rather 
mystified as to the kind of Bird it might 
be. 

About a week later, I proceeded to move 
the Goldfish to my indoor aquarium and 
noted that three of the large fish were 
missing, which to me sort of solved the 
mystery of the “Bird with the red tail.” 
The latter evidently was one of my Gold- 
fish in the claws of (perhaps) an Owl. 


I would like to have comments as to 
whether my assumptions are correct. 
W. C. EverHarpt, (N.J.) 





BUGS, BORERS, BOTHERS AND BLESS- 
INGS 

Corn Borer’s eggs, same as those of the 
Iris Borer, are laid by a Moth, in the still 
hours of the night, when many of our 
worst crimes are committed. They (the 
Moths, whose name I will let someone else 
look up) rode over from Europe in a ioad 
of Broom Corn and first settled near Bos- 
ton, then Southeast of Buffalo, New York, 
then “Westward, Ho!” like all true im- 
migrants and adventurers. 

Borers must have terrifically strong 
jaws. I, too, have witnessed their work 
in an ear of corn. While I have a certain 
(dis)respect for the Borer, I do not fear 
him—or her. A friend says that when the 


Potato Bug first made his appearance, 
Potato growers took on and cried aloud 


that the Potato was a doomed vegetable— 
but not so. Potatoes and Potato Bugs have 
increased, and sometimes there is a surplus 
of both. 

In 1927, in a friend’s garden I heheld 
my first Corn Borer. The tips of the tas- 
sels were bent over, about six inches from 
tip, and by cutting below this, we located 
each active, young Borer and put him out 


of our troubles. One fatal day in Au- 
gust, two years later, a kind neighbor 
presented me with six or seven large, 


fleshy Iris Borers in a division of rhizomes 
which I had coveted for some time. I 
had always wondered when I should see 
my first Iris Borer, and I now had my 
opportunity, much to my regret and dis- 
gust. Verily, there is nothing like having 
your own way and acquiring what you 
feel sure you want. 

Neighbor planted her divisions, Borer 
and all; said they would do just as well 
that way; and I was too overcome to 
contradict her until later; and too late. 
So that with my nice, new collection of 
forty-five named, expensive Iris, whieh did 
not cost me one cent, life will never be 
the same again, for I shall have some- 
thing besides flowers to look forward to. 
Every pleasure brings its pain, every bliss 
its bother; Bugs and Borers seem to gain; 
so do joys, my brother. 

It may be that in small 
Pyrethrum spray, applied to 


gardens the 
Tris foliage, 


nearly every evening in May, and to corn 
when tasseling out, in August, may help to 


discourage Borers, also Tarnished Plant 
Bugs, Cucumber Bugs and Grasshoppers, 
which are a bother in many Glad gardens, 
including my own. 

See August, 1930 FLOWER GROWER, 
(page 417) for interesting article on 
Iris Borers and how to combat them after 
the eggs are laid. It is my personal ob- 
servation that Borers prefer clumps which 
are shaded, or partially shaded, as well 
as overcrowded clumps. 


BENJAMIN Keecn, (N. Y.) 


WILDLING TAKES KINDLY 
TIVATION 


Many transplanted Wildings make charm- 
ing borler plants, and I know of none 
more s)tisfactory than the brilliant 


TO CUL- 


oranze-flowered Butterfly Weeds (Asclepias 
tuberosa, 


and A. decumbens) that grow 
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by the roadsides and in the sunny fields 
of the southern and eastern United States. 
These may be transplanted at almost any 
time, provided that the work is carefully 
done. 

A clump transplanted in May, while in 
full bloom, continued to produce flowers 
for weeks, and again in August it was a 
mass of bloom, while those left growing 
wild in the original situation bore only 
a few scattered flowers, or none at all. 

Under cultivation and fertilization the 
blossoms are larger, more plentiful, and, 
if possible, more brilliant than in the wild 
state. The plant is healthy, hardy, and 
remarkably drought-resistant. It seems to 
possess an irresistible lure for Butterflies, 
and there is always a gay winged dance 
in progress above its bright head. 

Mary CHASE CORNELIUS, ( Ala.) 


LENGTH OF TIME FOR 
GERMINATION 


You ask for germination dates on seeds 
and I am pleased to enclose herewith some- 
thing which may answer the question. It 
must be noted, however, that time of year 


SEED 


and conditions make a great deal of dif- 
ference. For instance, last year’s Zinnia 
Seed sown in hotbed in May was above 


ground the third morning, and other seeds 
in the same bed were also much quicker to 
germinate. One year I sowed Sweet Peas 
under glass in the greenhouse and. they 
showed through the fifth morning, whereas 
out-of-doors in the garden they ordinarily 
take about fifteen days if it is a cold and 
rainy time. 


VARIETY DAYS VARIETY DAYS 
AMCPATWUM 2.2 osce 5 Impatiens ....... 15 
ee Hs) Jerusalem Cherry. 15 
| ae 20 Kochia (Firebush). 15 
Antirrhinum ..... 20 Larkspur, Annual. 15 
Aquilegia ....... 15 Lathyrus, Ex Pea. 25 
pee 20 Lavender .... 20 
Asters (Hardy)... 15 Lemon Verbena. 8 
Laby’s Breath.... 20 Lunaria (Honesty) 5 
Ralsams ........ 10 Linum (Flax).... 10 
Bellis (Daisy).... 5 eS Ser 10 
DTOWOINA .cccces 20 Love-in-a-mist .... 10 
Calendula ee EIPOREEE nc ccccecce BO 
California Poppy... 8 Maurandia ..... . 2 
Campanulas ..... 8 Mallow Marvels... 15 
Canmaytutt ......- & Marigolds ...... 5 
Canna (Indian- Mesem bry anthe- 

shot) .. 15 re 5 
Canterbury Belis.. 15 Mignonette 7 
Centaurea ........ 5 Moon-vine ....... 20 
Chry santhemum . — Morning Glory. 5 
CoePOTNR .cccer 8 Nasturtium ..... 8 
PN AS6k ccoecess 20 Nicotiana ....... 20 
Cobea Secandens... 15 Pansies_......... 10 
Cockscomb ...... 20 Sweet Peas. -- 15 
ore 20 Perennial ....6.. 25 
Cosmos ...... ooo & EOOUMIRS 2.25. 0: 20 
Cypress Vine..... 5 Phlox, Annual.... 20 
oS ree 5 NE 6. 66-5300, 60:0 5 
Delphinium (when Platycodon ...... 30 

Fresh) : 15 Sy Ce 
Dianthus 5 Portulaca .....-. 20 
Digitalis ...... “ti 290 06 Salpiglossis ..... 5 
Eschscholtzia 5 Pete pa sie ees 4 
Evening Primrose. 5 or ADIOSA 2... eee . 
Feverfew ........ 20 Scarlet Runner... 10 
Forget-me-not ... 15 Schizanthus ..... 20 
Four-o-clock ..... 5 Shasta Daisy..... 20 
Gaillardia 20 BOCES... ecee » 
Geraniums ...... 290. 60 Sweet Sultan..... 5 
re | Sweet William... 10 

I ne ences os 15 Verbena ........ o° 
Helianthus ...... 15 neha Salaun cree £8 20 
Helichrysum .... 5 7; llflowers ..... . 
Heliotrope ...... 15 inmia ....eeeeee 5 
Heuchera ....... 20 MONTHS 
REPOS ccvecccs ID Dictamnus (Gas 

Hollyhocks ...... 5 Plant) in cold- 

OS eee 15 nwt 5 
Hunnemannia 8 English Holly in 

BPOMCR .ccicce 5 coldframe ..... 15 


FRED C. WEAVERS, (Cen. N. Y.) 


MECHANICAL INJURY RATHER THAN 
FROST INJURY? 
Tall Chrysanthemums often 
“frozen dead” or 
the Spring. 
A four-foot 


are found 
“heaved out and dead” in 
in their own 


lever, un- 


shortened stem with foilage, branches, dead 
flower twigs, etc., has lifted and pried at 
every 


them all Winter in windstorm. A 


a i i De wf ar 
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four-foot lever multiplies the lift consider- 
ably. Against a rock, a wall, a building, 
where the lift is less because of less wind, 
the crowns do not “heave”, because they 
are not pulled up. 

May not the same sort of havoc occur to 
Lily bulbs if the long dry stem is left to 
rock back and forth in winter winds? A 
young shrub in a windswept place has by 
Spring excavated a little cone-shaped hole 
about its trunk, due to the sweeping action 
in alternating directions for five months. 
May this motion in a last year’s Lily stem 
fracture the center of the old bulb? The 
hardy Madonnas, which shed their old 
stems themselves, and make the new bulb 
at one side of it, never die of heaving, 
though shallow-planted. The Superbum, 
often windswept all Winter in its native 
meadows, also grows by new bulbs at one 
side or on underground runners, the old 
bulb breaking up anyhow. But the large 
bulbs of the Japanese Speciosums, 
Auratums, Krameri, jumbo-size Elegans 
varieties, also Regals and Humboldts of 
the Californians, may disappoint their 
owners after one flowering because the 
bulbs get some sort of heart rot. 

May not the wind-leverage on the long 
dead stem all Winter, plough up the bulb’s 
heart instead of letting it sit quiet and 
make strong new roots? Of course, once 
a hole is made, water will get into the 
cavity and freeze it wider open. 


E. JoHNSON, (Pa.) 





GROWING JAPANESE ANEMONES 

On reading Nye Burgess’ article on 
Japanese Anemones in the April FLOWER 
GROWER we thought of the difference in 
the treatment that he gave his plants than 
we gave our one plant, and we have had 
flowers ‘each year since it was planted. 

In the Spring of 1927, we received a 
small root of the white Japanese Anemone 
with other plants from a friend in Mar- 
cellus, New York. When we went to plant 
it, we looked for a place, for room was 
searce. (We have just been out and taken 
some measurements.) We finally decided 
to put it in the border Southwest of the 
house. It is located three and one-half feet 
northwest from the base of a Pear tree 
which is five inches in diameter, and eight 
inches from the picket fence which is the 
line between my neighbor’s garden and 
mine, and is three feet from the founda- 
tion of his house. Get it? This spot is 
shaded by my neighbor’s house soon after 
moontime during the hot summer days. 
(Anemones will grow in the shade.) 

This border is over sixty feet long, and 
three feet wide, and there are three Pear 
trees in it, and it has a row of Iris on the 
edge for the entire length; but the only 
spot that concerns us now is centered by 
the first tree mentioned. To the northwest 
is Ferns, Saxifrages, (Megasea hybrids), 
Lilium Henryi, L. Auratum, Lilium um- 
bellatum, Hemerocallis, then a Rosebush, 
Soil is poor,—clayey. 

The Spring before the Anemone and Lilies 
were planted, we dug a hole about a foot 
deep and filled it with some cedar bark, old 
plant stems, and rubbish that we wanted to 
get out of the way and fill up a hollow that 
was at that spot. The Ferns, Iris, and 
Hemerocallis were planted. When the 
Japanese Anemone arrived in 1927 it was 
added to the assortment, with the Lilies 
and Saxifrages. Since then it has increased 
so that we have been able to share it with 
others. 

In the past three years there has been but 
one top-dressing with stable manure (cow- 
barn manure is three cents a pound here), 
and a few waterings with nitrate of soda 
water. 


During the Winter the only covering 
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this border has, is furnished by the Pear 
trees, and leaves and stems of the plants 
grown. The mercury here goes down to 
zero and below at times. This Winter the 
lowest by our thermometer was two above. 
I. G. Noyes, (Mass.) 


“IN FLANDER’S FIELDS WHERE POP- 
PIES GROW” 


Everyone thrills when that poem is read. 
It means so much to those of us who had 
loved ones in the World’s War. 

The Poppies—well, that is something 
entirely different. Naturally it .was to 
wonder just what these Poppies were like 
to inspire the poet to write those living 
lines, words to live after him. 

The Poppies are small, not unlike the 
old-fashioned “Painted Ladies,” only they 
are intense in color, the reds being most 
significant of the blood-stained battlefields. 

Soldiers were forbidden to bring back the 
seeds. It was not the loss of an abundant 
store of Poppy seeds, but the physicians 
said the earth was so full of tetanus that 
the disease might be carried to America, 
therefore the ban which probably still 
- exists, 

It remains for Mrs. John R. Lyon, the 
wife of an Ohio physician, to tell how 
she got her tiny supply. Truly each seed 
was fertile, for it looked like every seed 
grew and bloomed for many, many weeks. 
And one brave little fellow found his way 
in the crack of the pavement and, call it 
queer or not, it never was disturbed, for 
everyone called attention to the “Poppy 
from Flanders Fields.” There seemed to 
be some reverence for that single flower 
blooming in a little Quaker village that 
gave one noble son to the cause. 

A nephew of Mrs. Lyon, brought back the 
seed. And for ingenuity of thought, he de- 
serves the prize, since he sewed the tiny 
seeds in the hem of his shirt and wore 
them bravely to Ohio. 


Mrs. J. Noster Taytor, (Ohio) 


HOMEMADE ROSE ARCH 


We have a beautiful and substantial 
rose arch made from fiues from an old 
threshing machine engine. The four cor- 
ner pipes were left full length. A piece 
five feet long was welded to the end of two 
of these to form each side. The five-foot 
piece extended at each end about six inches 
beyond the corner pipes. Two four-foot 
braces were welded between these pipes on 
each side. To form the top, the sides were 
joined together by three more _five-foot 
pieces, each end of which projected out 
from the sides about six inches. 

A quart of green screen paint finished 
it. The gas to weld cost about $2.50. ‘The 
paint was 40c, but covered many things 
besides the arch. My husband did the 
work. ‘The corner pipes are set in the 
ground to a depth of two feet or so. On 
the projection of the center five-foot piece 
that forms the top we hung a Wren house, 
painted the same green and dusted with 
sand before the paint was dry. 


Orat M. Lanpon, ( Mich.) 








DO WRENS SHOW GRATITUDE? 


NE evening last Summer I had been 

working in my garden until late dusk. 
As I went to the barn to put my tools 
away, I noticed that the Wrens that nest 
in a box nailed to the side of the building 
were making a great commotion. I had 
had to settle several disputes during the 
day, as “Johnnie” Wren always called 
me when the Sparrows or Blue Jays came 
too near for his peace of mind. I did not 
pay much attention until I noted that 
a Catbird and a Robin were also join- 
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Scene in a garden at Oak Park, Ill. 


ing the chorus that became quite frantic 


as I walked toward the house. I then 
recognized that something unusual was 
happening. The Birds were in the peach 
tree near the nest and were hopping 


about in great agitation, uttering sharp 
cries. I peered into the branches of the 
tree, then up at the nest and was just in 
time to see a long dark form glide over 
the box and into the nest. I ran to the 
house for my Father. When we came 
back, we could see that the Snake had 
only his head in the box. Father took a 
rake but at the first touch, Mr. Black 
Snake disappeared entirely. We had only 
made matters worse, it seemed. Father 
then got a ladder in order to reach the 
nest. He carefully pried off the box and 
set it on the ground. I put my foot on 
it to steady it, while Father opened the 
front of the box. As the Snake slipped 
out of the box, Father struck it with the 
axe. The other Birds had flown away, 
leaving only the parent Wrens. We talked 
to them reassuringly and they seemed to 
quiet down. (We always talked to them 
whenever we came near them, so they 
knew our voices.) As Father climbed up 
to replace the nest, they flew away; we 
feared for good, as we did not know just 
how much interference with their nest 
they might stand for. The nest was full 
of newly-hatched Birds, one of which had 
been smothered by the Snake. We took 
that one out before Father put the nest 
back and we went to the house rather 
sadly. 

The next morning when Father came 


outdoors, here came Johnnie, perched on 
the clothesline pole near the house and 
sang as if his throat would burst. We 


always thought it a “Thank You,” for 
never before or since did the barn Wrens 


was the exclusive 
Wrens. 

I use the terms house and barn to dis- 
tinguish the two pairs of Wrens that 
always nest at these respective places. 
We know them apart, so there was no 
chance of the song being from any Bird 
than the father of the children whom we 
had rescued the night before. 


C. A. BEACH, 


use this perch, which 
property of the “house” 


(Kan. ) 


MY METHOD WITH GLADS 


I raise two rows of Gladiolus about 
twenty-five feet long. I make the rows 
four bulbs wide, 2 inches in rows with the 
rows of four each ten inches apart. Thus 
I have about 120 bulbs in a row. I have 
found they do as well this way as if set 
singly in rows. I work a good coating of 
sifted coal ashes into the soil. 

I keep them well-watered and just. as 
they begin to bloom I give them an ap- 
plication of manure water. After there 
has been a heavy frost I raise the plants 
with a spading fork and put them into 
bushel baskets. I set them on the con- 
crete floor of the cellar and let them stay 
there until sometime in April. I then 
separate the bulbs and bulblets, sorting 
them as I do so and put them outside in 
the sun. 


Dr. J. B. Butts, 


(Ill.) 
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Timely Suggestions for June 


BY BERTHA BERBERT-HAMMOND 
(Southern New York) 


But best of all was in the days of June, 
When thick and full the canopy of leaves 
Put back the sun with sheltering emerald eaves, 
And housed us from the fervent light of noon. 
SRNEST McCGAFFEY. 


VEN though you live in a house 
iz close to the highway, if you plant 
at your porch, attractive vines of 
luxuriant growth, you may enjoy the ad- 
vantage of practically living out in the 
fresh air during the warm weather. 
Behind such a cool, dense, verdant, screen, 
one may do many light household tasks 
and eat meals in comfort and privacy. 
Plant a garden to solve the problem of 
supplying for the family a generous 
amount of strictly fresh, health-sustain- 
ing food; and also flowers for house and 
table decoration. If you make a wise 
selection you can look to your garden to 
furnish many well-balanced menus, fresh 
greens for cooling salads, vegetables fresh 
from garden to pot, luscious fruits and 
fragrant blossoms. Cultivating and 
gathering the harvest may furnish pleas- 
ant, healthful outdoor activity fer all. 





If you raise poultry, reduce the feed 
bill by raising for the hens, the green 
food so necessary for their well-being. 
For furnishing green food during the 
warm months raise Blue-grass, Rye, Cab- 
bage, Chard, and Lettuce. Mangels, 
Rutabagas and similar root-crops may be 
raised and stored for their use during 
the Winter. Sunflowers may be planted 
to furnish shade, and the seeds which the 
hens relish are said to be especially bene- 
ficial during the moulting season. 


It is now perfectly safe to put outdoors 
all tender house plants. If the potted 
plants are set into the ground in holes 
as deep as the pots, in a rather sheltered 
location in the garden, they are likely to 
go through the Summer nicely. 


Rooted euttings of Geraniums, Coleus 
Fuchsia, Zanzibar Balsams, and similar 
bedding plants may be set out the early 
part of this month. Plant also tubers of 
Dahlias, Tuberoses, Cannas and Tritomas. 
For a desirable succession of bloom, make 
plantings of Gladioli every ten days until 
about July. 

For a garden that may still be 
depended upon to make a good showing 
of bloom this season, sow at once seeds 
of Portulaca, Cocksecomb, Petunia, Zinnia, 
Nasturtium and other quick-maturing 
annuals. Sweet Alyssum may be sown 
up until the end of July and also seeds 
of fragrant Mignonette, and as the latter 
delights in cool, moist weather, plants 
from the late sowings are likely to pro- 
duce the largest flowers. 


If, due to drought, weak seed, cut 
worms, or any other reason, seeds pre- 
viously sown have failed to come up, take 
a chance on re-sowing these varieties, for 
your effort is quite likely to prove worth 
while. Sow grass seeds on bare or thin 
spots in the lawn. 





Check or eliminate weed enemies by 
begining early to wage war against this 
pest. Preventive measures are always 
best. Adapting the “paper mulch” idea 
in a home-made way, spread sheets of 
newspaper, wrapping paper, or any other 
paper conveniently at hand, along your 
garden paths and cover the paper with 
a layer of soil. This will relieve you of 
the chore of keeping weeds out of the 
paths. 

If your garden spot is small, try sow- 
ing three sorts of vegetables on the 
same plot of ground, by mixing together 
before sowing, seeds of Radish, Turnip 
and Rutabaga. Of course, the Radishes 
maturing early are to be pulled and used 
promptly as soon as ready, leaving more 
room for the other two crops. By thin- 
ning the Turnips for table use as soon 
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as they are of sufficient size crowding 
may be kept down. 


Give Roses plenty of water during the 
Summer months. Applying liquid ma- 
nure before the blooming season, supply- 
ing both moisture and plant food, re- 
sults in finer flowers. After the plants 
have ceased to bloom, a mulch of barn- 
yard litter will furnish material from 
which the bushes may secure plant food 
for next year’s bloom. Soot from the 
fireplace or from wood-burning stoves 
may be used as a fertilizer for Rose 
bushes. 

Plan to do the transplanting of the 
many seedlings that are now ready to 
be set out, on cloudy days or towards 
evening. Set the young plants firmly in 
the ground, water well, and mulch around 
them with some dry earth, lawn clipp- 
ings or other light material. This will 
prevent rapid evaporation of the mois- 
ture and keep the wet soil about the 
plants from baking into a hard crust. 


Willd Dhiets ak Medicinal Vidor 


BY THOMAS SHEWARD 


GOLDEN SEAL 


OLDEN Seal is a native Ameri- 
is can forest plant, of the same 
family as the Buttereup. Common 
names are Yellow Root, Yellow Puc- 
coon, Orange Root, Yellow Indian Paint, 
Turmeric Root, Jaundice Root, and In- 
dian dye. 
The Indians regarded Golden Seal as 
a sure remedy for sore and inflamed 
eyes, and old sores; and the early pioneers 
used it as washes and salves, many years 
before it was known to the medical 
fraternity. 
Formerly, the plant grew wild in 
many states, but root-diggers have almost 
exterminated it, so the greatest supply 


now comes from cultivated gardens, or 
plantations in woodlands, or under lath 
shelters. 

The plants are propagated by division 
of the roots, A, or by seed. If seed is 
used this is stratified in boxes of sand, 
as soon as it is ripe, then sown in Spring. 

Virgin soil is best for growing this 
plant, not plowed, but the weeds cleared 
away, and the plants set out about one 
foot apart each way, and mulched with 
decayed leaves. All the cultivation 
necessary is to keep the plants free from 
weeds. It takes the crop three to five 
years to mature, when the bed is full of 
roots, which are washed, dried, and are 
ready for sale. 
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House-plant Work for June 


BY LAURA MARK BRAYTON, (Cent.N. Y.) 


tral New York to put all house 

plants out-of-doors if so desired. Or 
they may be used to good advantage as 
porch decorations. Most house plants 
prefer a shady location and plants may 
be plunged into the soil up to their rims, 
or they may be removed from their pots 
and repotted again in the Fall. If set 
in ashes, the roots will not be so liable 
to work through the holes in the bottom 
of the pots. 


I’ is pretty safe now, even in Cen- 


Wash all pots as plants are removed so 
that they will be ready to use again: for 
if left until needed, the washing is liable 
to be omitted and much infection may be 
carried over to the new occupant. If the 
pot has a green substance upon it, soak 
well and serub thoroughly until removed. 


Adiantum cuneatum, commonly called 
Maiden-hair Fern, often look dead with 
their fronds dry and brown. Many 
people throw them away thinking them 
worthless, but if these dried fronds are 
cut off, and a good dose of liquid manure 
given them, they will quickly send up 
new ones and the plant will be like new 
again, as beautiful as before. This may 
be done any number of times. 


Last June having some Boston Ferns 
that looked shabby I took the drastic 
measure of cutting them right down to 
the roots. These were then put out-of- 
doors in a semi-shady spot, given liquid 
manure, also a commercial fertilizer, and 
were watered freely all Summer. Before 
frost was expected they were of course 
brought into the house; they had grown 
wonderfully and were quite presentable. 
All through the Winter they grew and 
flourished and looked rejuvenated indeed, 
having produced frond after frond in 
almost unbelievable numbers. 


Be sure to keep your plants well 
watered all through the Summer if the 
heavens do not provide it. 


If you have an out-of-the-way place 
where you can make a compost heap, put 
any old sods, leaves, weeds, ete., upon it 
to rot. Fork it over once or twice dur- 
ing the Summer, and by Fall it will be 
very useful to add to your potting soil 
when you repot your plants at that 
time. 

Pieces of English Ivy grown in water 
are much in vogue at the present time 
for indoor decorations, either for the 
dining table or any other place in the 
home. A glass container is the most 
attractive kind, as then the delicate roots 
may be seen also, and add to the whole. 
5 the water scrupulously clean and 
clear. 


A friend of mine has had an Azalea 
with which she has been particularly sue- 
cessful for several years. It blooms each 
year in February and March. She puts 
it out-of-doors in June in a sunny spot. 
Its pot is set in a tin pan and earth is 
heaped up around its stem to the head of 
the plant. It is watered copiously each 
day. When Fall comes it is brought into 
the house and given a sunny window in a 


- 


cool upstairs bedroom. With no other 
eare than this, she is rewarded with a 
mass of bloom during the bleak months 
of Winter. 


Your Calla Lily bulbs should now be 
drying off. When quite dry lay them on 
their sides to stop growth. If allowed 
moisture they will start to grow pre- 
maturely, and the rest in Summer is most 
necessary for them so that they will 
bloom well in Winter. The bulbs may be 
started into growth again in September 
giving them a very rich soil as they are 
gross feeders. Give one good watering 
and place in a sunny window until growth 
shows good progress, then water copi- 
ously. The Yellow Calla is very hand- 
some and has spotted leaves. 


A few pots of Balsam, more com- 
monly ealled Lady’s Slippers are a bright 
addition to the window garden and if a 
succession is sown they may be had all 
of the year. They are very easy to grow 
and make blossom. 


Nasturtiums sown indoors now should 


flower from November through next 
winter. Try a few. 


If you live in an apartment and you 
cannot put your plants out for the Sum- 
mer, open your windows and give them 
all the light and air possible, but beware 
of very strong winds as they will quickly 
whip your plants to pieces. 


Stake all plants whenever necessary. 
Tie them carefully, but so that the shape 
of the plant will not be spoiled, and do 
not let the stake show more than is abso- 
lutely necessary. 


The German Ivy, Senecio scandens, is 
very easy to grow in the window garden 
and may be trained around windows, ete. 
But it is often troubled with aphis and 
should be sprayed with a nicotine solu- 
tion or dusted with tobacco powder. 


Have you the Asparagus Fern, Spren- 
geri, in your window garden? Does its 
needle-like leaves turn yellow and fall 
off? If so, this is probably caused by 
lack of food in the soil, or the plants 
may be pot-bound and need a larger pot. 
Either of these will cause them to drop. 
Give this Fern plenty of water at all 
times. 


Set Palms out in a nice warm rain, if 
possible, as it will wash the dust from 
the leaves, which opens the pores of the 
plant and makes it healthier. 





Ten Weeks’ Stocks for Cutting 


HEN some years ago English garden 

authorities declared for the general 
use of perennials in the flower garden, 
which had up to that time been given over 
largely to annuals, many fine flowers passed 
into comparative oblivion. A strange fea- 
ture of the transition from annuals to the 
more enduring garden material was that 
from the flower garden a large number of 
annuals went into the greenhouse and be- 
came popular sellers as cut flowers. Among 
these were the Snapdragon, Calendula, 
Larkspur, and Stock. 
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The Ten Weeks’ Stock was a regular fea- 
ture of old-time annual gardens. Its soit 
and beautiful coloring, spicy fragrance, 
and neat habit of growth making it ideal 
material for the style of square cornered 
beds that were so popular in grandmother's 
time. The Ten Weeks’ Stocks remains one 
of the finest of annuals for the flower gar- 
den and deserves to be widely grown. It 1s 
one of the finest of annuals for cutting, 
obligingly producing more spikes when its 
first produce has been taken for indoor 
decoration. 

The Beauty of Nice type of Stock is now 
the most popular for gardening purposes 
and cutting although the dwarf Ten Weeks’ 
type makes the better bedding material. 
The Beauty type has the advantage of fur- 
nishing much better stems for cutting, hav- 
ing more graceful spikes and larger indi- 
vidual flowers. It also has been developed 
into a series of beautifully soft colors. 


A selected strain known as 
Branching is the finest development for 
combined cutting and garden purposes. 
This strain is a little later than the Ten 
Weeks or Beauty strains, and is often 
known as the “cut and come again” strain. 
It should be given a very early start and 
seed should be sown indoors in March to 
get into bloom over a sufficiently long sea- 
son to realize its true value. 


Perpetual 


The Stock has one requirement. It very 
definitely likes lime in the soil. If the soil 
is deficient in lime the Stock is likely to 
devote its energies to producing great 
masses of foliage at the expense of bloom. 
Lime the soil for Stocks if it is deficient 
in alkalinity and give the Stocks good, rich 


fare. It is one of the most satisfactory of 
annuals. 
Try Beauty of Nice, Ten Weeks, and 


“cut and come again” for a succession. 
—National Garden Bureau. 








Semi-double Delphinium 
Grown from Wing’s seed. Dark-biue 
and purple, dark bee. Three stalks 
very tall and heavy; very lovely 
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June in California Gardens 
BY PAULINE G. EWING 








UST about the time that May is 

merging into June there is blooming 

in the northern wooded counties of 
California, a flaunting searlet and green 
blossom ealled the Fireeracker Flower. 
Beside its interesting bloom it is endeared 
to flower lovers by its history. In the 
early days (in the glamorous 60’s I be- 
lieve) an eastern botanist, Brevoort, was 
in California collecting specimens from 
our state’s rich storehouse of flora. He 
was riding along on the top of a stage- 
coach with the driver, somewhere in the 
wilds of Trinity County, when he saw 
a colony of these bright Firecracker 
Flowers beside the road. He asked the 
driver quizzically, what they were called. 
The driver cracked his long whip at the 
gay blossoms and said that he didn’t 
rightly know what their name was, but 
that he had a little girl, Ida May, who 
was very partial to them and that every 
time he came in off a run he brought her 
a nosegay of them. Then he said simply 
that because of this he called them “Ida 
Mavs.’ When Mr. Brevoort sent in his 
description of this flower, among many 
others, it was ealled “Brevoortia Ida 
Maia.” But this charming gesture could 
not be let live. Later, dry as dust 
botanists’ got together and renamed the 
flower Brodiaea Coecinea, which to them 
was probably much more beautiful. So 
today we find this flower sometimes 
classified as Brevoortia Ida Maia and 
sometimes Brodiaea Coceinea. It is a 
bulbous plant and is so highly thought 
of today by flower lovers that it may 
be found in famous gardens in many 
parts of the world. It is especially ap- 
preeiated in England. 


When hot weather arrives and one be- 
comes lethargic, there is a tendency to 
ease up on all outdoor work, but the 
garden needs attention now more than 
ever. Go ahead with watering and eulti- 
vating and never mind Old Sol. 


Be sure to remove all spent flowers 
assiduously, as they develop, in order 
to prolong the blooming season. Some 
thoughtful gardeners plant a few things 
of each variety back among the vegetables 
for seeds, then there need be no un- 
sightly display of brown distorted plants 
in the garden, slowly setting their seeds. 
If one ean afford it, one may purchase 
new seed each year and do away with 
all the bother of seed collecting and 
cleaning. 

Some plants, while in the throes of 
forming flowers twist around into al- 
together unlovely position. These should 
be staked unobtrusively with slim wooden 
stakes painted green and tied with green 
raffia. The stake should be on the side 
away from the prevailing wind so that 
the wind pressure against the plant blows 
it against the stake’s support rather than 
away from it. 

Dahlia seedlings are ready to be planted 
out in their permanent positions now. 
Tubers also may be set out at this seem- 
ingly late date, and will throw blooms 


in late November and_ even 


December. 


early 


Chrysanthemum cuttings and seedlings 
may be set out now. A sandy soil en- 
riched with old manure or bone meal, 
is suitable. The various nurseries have 
the young plants in thumb pots for sale 
now. Only people who are gluttons for 
work grow the Japanese ineurved 
“Mums” now. The vogue is for the 
Single, Anemone-flowered, Bizarre, and 
Pompom or Button varieties. They need 
no disbudding or tedious feeding with 
liquid manure. Just the treatment given 
ordinary garden flowers will answer for 
the above named classes, and the gardener 
will be repaid in the Fall by a wealth of 
bloom — suitable for all purposes except 
corsage bouquets. Do not confine these 
plants to a single bed or border. Insert 
them unobstrusively here and there in all 
parts of the garden, then in the Fall, 
when they bloom, the whole yard will be 
lighted up instead of just one corner. It 
is well to plant 6 or 8 of them in pots, 
to insert among Ferns when the former 
bloom. 


Now that the Iris Germanieca have 
finished blooming they may be divided 
and replanted. Do not disturb the 
clumps, merely take a sharp knife and 
where the rhizomes are thickest eut out 
pieces suitable for planting elsewhere. 
This work done now will give the newly 
set rhizomes a longer time in which to 
root and grow before blooming time next 
vear. However, some varieties posi- 
tively refuse to bloom the first year after 
resetting. 


Take cuttings of Carnations now. 
Plant the slips in moist sand in shade. 
The writer has found that by planting 
them on the north side of the house in 
the sandy strip where the eaves drip, that 
they need no further attention and a 
large proportion of them “strike.” In 
California, it seems, there is always a 
drip from the eaves, whether from fog, 
heavy dew, or rain,— at least this is true 
in the coastal region. 


Take cuttings from the new growth of 
Nepeta mussini (Catmint) and plant else- 
where, then destroy the old growth, as it 
gets woody and no-acecount. The non- 
blooming characteristic of very old gar- 
dens, although partly due to wornout and 
sour soil, is also due to ancient plants 
that have never been divided and have 
become woody and overcrowded. 


Plant Zinnias for August bloom. 


The first and best blooming of Canter- 
bury Bells (biennial) is over now. Go 
over them carefully and nip out each 
spent flower and they will bloom again. 


7 ’ 
Those deciduous shrubs that bloomed 
in the Spring “tra-la,’” must be pruned 
now. 


The buds will begin to appear on‘ the 
Japanese Iris in June. A little atten- 
tion in the shape of water, fertilizer, and 
cultivation, is indicated. Sinee they are 
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essentially 
be ridged up around the edges so that 
the soil around them may be flooded with 
water often. 


rater plants, the bed should 


Those who have the new brightly- 
colored Aretotis seapigera will find them 
responding nobly to the hot June weather. 
Being South Africans they love the heat. 
They put forth buds at a great rate now 
and require little water. If seed was 
planted in March they should be show- 
ing their first curious, compact buds now. 
If the stems are of a dark color, the 
blooms will be found to be dark also. 


Glads may still be planted. 





Relief from Ivy Poisoning 

HERE are a few fortunate persons who 

have never had to pay any attention to 
such a lowly thing as Ivy poisoning, but 
there are many more who have in the past 
been absolutely barred from enjoying 
hikes in the woods and camping trips be- 
“ause they were so susceptible to this form 
of irritation. These unfortunates will re- 
joice to learn that not only can the irrita- 
tion of Ivy poisoning be reduced easily, 
but that certain easily applied treatments 
will take away the danger of being poisoned 
by Ivy, as well as Oak and Sumac poison- 
ing. With these simple remedies in hand 
not even the most susceptible poison victim 
need forego the pleasure of the woods, ac- 
cording to an article on the subject appear- 
ing in the News Letter of the Maryland 
State Department of Forestry, and credited 
to the Pennsylvania Service Letter. 

The best remedy for Ivy poisoning, ac- 
cording to this authority, is one that 
destroys the cause. of the irritation, and 
which has been recommended by Dr. James 
F. Couch of the United States Department 
of Agriculture. Dr. Couch, expert on poison- 
ous plants, advises the use of a five per cent 
solution of potassium permanganate in 
water, which solution can easily be obtained 
at any drug store. Bathe the poisoned skin 
with this solution, using a bit of cotton or 
soft cloth. 

The above treatment has one disad- 
vantage, in that it leaves a brown stain 
on the skin, but this stain can be removed 
in a number of ways. Soap and water 
will take it off, although this is rather a 
slow method. A one per cent solution of 
oxalic acid, according to Dr. Couch, is 
the quickest means, but this has the dis- 
advantage of being a poisonous solution. 
and if children are in any way liable to 
get into it probably the best stain remover 
to use is a one per cent solution of 
sodium bisulphite. If the irritated skin has 
been much broken by scratching, the oxalic 
acid solution will cause a severe temporary 
stinging, and in such cases it would prob- 
ably be better to use the soap and water. 

Prevention is always so much better than 
cure, and through the efforts of Dr. James 
B. MeNair of the Field Museum, Chicago, 
persons who know that they are likely to 
be poisoned can protect themselves from 
that danger before ever being exposed to 
the poison. The preventive solution devised 
by Dr. MeNair consists of a 5 per cent 
solution of ferric chloride in a mixture con- 
sisting of half water and half glycerine. 
This mixture should be washed on all 
exposed portions of the skin and allowed 
to dry there before exposing to poison 
weeds. The iron of the ferric chloride com- 
bines with the active poison of the Ivy to 
change it to a harmless, non-poisonous com- 
pound, thus protecting the poison-susceptible 
person. 

THoMAS N. BARTILSON, 
(in Rural New-Yorker ) 
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Rose Ecae, left; 


Hugonis, right 


Extending the Rose Season 


BY J. HORACE 


McFARLAND 


President American Rose Society, Editor American Rose Annual 


ENERALLY speaking, the average 

garden rose-grower considers that 

he is to have a great burst of 
bloom in late May, all through June and 
early July, according to his latitude. He 
knows this will include the familiar 
Hybrid Teas and the entirely too-little- 
familiar-at-this-time Hybrid Perpetuals, 
which used to be ealled “June Roses.” 

If he is reasonably rose-wise, he knows 
that he can get a beginning of Roses 
with some Rugosa hybrids, like Conrad 
Ferdinand Meyer, and he may even have 
had a_ hint, through possession of 
Hugonis, that Roses ean be earlier. 

But depending on these standard Roses, 
so to speak, leaves much of the season 
distinetly seanty, so far as Roses are con- 
cerned. The summer lull with its heat 
and disposition toward mildew and black- 
spot shuts off the Hybrid Teas to a con- 
siderable extent, and sometimes other 
plant depletion prevents the magnificent 
Fall return which last year, at least, gave 
eastern America the best Roses in its 
history within recent years, all through 
September and into October, until frost. 

It is possible to extend the Rose season 
by thoughtful consideration, inquiry, eor- 
respondence and experiments. It is also 
well worth while so to do; because, as 
yet, I have not found any man or woman 
who was tired of the Rose in the garden. 
One can get “fed up” on some flowers 
that persist and that have satiated by 
their very abundance, but the Rose is 
not of that sort. 

So far as I know, the earliest Rose, 
at least at Breeze Hill, is the exquisite 
Rosa ecae. It isn’t a subject for the 
rose garden in close juxtaposition to 





Hybrid Teas and the like, but instead a 
very notable addition to the shrubbery 
border or the fringes of the rose-garden, 
or as a free and open plant on the lawn. 
Here it will readily make a magnificent 
specimen, beautiful the vear round, 
whether by reason of its curiously- 
picturesque thorny twigs in graceful 
shape, or its dainty and _ interesting 
foliage, followed by its flood of light- 
primose flowers, these again substituted 
by the dark seed-pods. 

Following Eecae by a few days, not 
quite as handsome in habit, much more 
impressive in bloom, almost as dainty in 
effect, is Rosa hugonis, and this runs the 
season along another week or ten days, 
entirely ahead of any of the ordinary 
garden Roses. 

Let me whisper in passing that those 
who grow R. hugonis and find it getting 
leggy and straggly and a little disrepu- 
table, can renew it completely by eutting 
off at the ground so that all the growth 
of the current year is fresh and new. 
One season’s bloom will be missed, but 
the shrub will be restored to its best con- 
dition of plant beauty. 

Rosa spinosissima comes along about 
this time and commends by its rounded 
form, its flood of white or nearly-white 
flowers, its soft, bright-green foliage, and 
its general attractiveness. A form of it, 
sometimes called R. altaica, is also men- 
tioned as “Northern Cherokee,’ though 
I think that name properly belongs to 
Silver Moon, the hardy and rampantly- 
vigorous white climbing Rose. I ought 
hardly mention the exquisite R. Will- 
mottiae, because it is hard to get. Its 
lovely wands of bloom distinguish it. 
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Rose,—Etoile de Holland 


Coming along after this there will be 
some early Climbers, and the Hybrid 
Teas will begin to pop open. The next 
five or six weeks can be left out of this 
story, because the Roses tell their own 
story. 

It is not amiss, however, to mention 
the continuity of flower that ean be 
obtained by the proper handling of the 
Polyantha These come as near 
riving the geranium effect with Roses 
as anything could possibly be expected 
to do. They are altogether good to have, 
and worth while from every standpoint. 


Roses. 








Rose,—President Herbert Hoover 
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Every now and then some one of them 
develops a new desirability. The variety 
Mrs. R. M. Finch, which we brought from 
Australia four or five years ago, has 
strayed into the greenhouse and there 
developed fragrance, and a quality of 
beauty under foreing conditions which 
have made it a profitable factor in the 
New York market. 

All these Polyanthas are worth observ- 
ing, because they ean lengthen out the 
season at the beginning and at the end 
if the right varieties are selected to suit 
the location in which the lengthening 
process is proceeding. 

For the hundredth time, I presume, I 
here interpolate my familiar insistence 
that good rose-growing is always a rose 
adventure, because it develops peculiar 
and most desirable local preferences 
which tend to make the Roses in one’s 
garden his particular possession, and not 
a mere replica of the garden of some- 
body else. 

Now there isn’t any good reason why 
good Roses eannot be had all Summer, 
if dependence is had on the selection of 
varieties that are not defoliated by 
disease or stopped by early maturity. 
There is a suspicion that many of the 
desirable Hybrid Teas with Austrian 
Copper blood in them — sometimes but 
improperly ealled Pernetiana Roses — 
come to maturity of foliage in Midsum- 
mer, and then lose their foliage. It is 
well known that if'they are kept growing 
by attention, spraying, and watering, 
many will earry over, and as they will 
inevitably bloom if they grow, flowers 
can thus be provided. 

There are, however, dependable Roses 
that will keep along all through the hot 
season if they are reasonably looked 
after. For example, Lady Ursula, Radi- 
ance, Talisman, Mrs. E. P. Thom, Birdie 
Blye, Etoile de Hollande, to mention only 
a few of the sorts that keep on, are found 
busy all Summer at Breeze Hill. 

When we come toward Fall, selection 
again is of extreme importance. By this I 
mean selection with intelligence for one’s 
own garden, in accordance with the above 
repeated injunction, which I suspect I 
will keep on repeating as long as [ live! 
Experience is the best guide toward what 
these varieties are. Some sorts seem to 
love to do well in the Fall, and those are 
the sorts for the interested rose ad- 
venturer to select as his dependables in 
the Fall. 

Last Fall I had immense pleasure from 
the new President Herbert Hoover, 
which was superb in that season. No 
time during the whole season was with- 
out some flowers on Talisman, which has 
yet undeveloped possibilities, I believe. 
When the new Autumn comes along in 
the trade it will be found to fit its name 
both in color and in season. 

Keeping on with Roses in this fashion 
will stretch the enjoyment of rose beauty 
very late. : 

Yet when Jack Frost shuts off the 
flower procession he only opens the door 
to a new rose pleasure, which those who 
are interested enough to work for it ean 
have. I mean the seed-pods, or “hips,” 


as they are botanically called, which if 
permitted to develop will decorate the 
(Continued in Col. 1, page 291) 
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A Discussion of Polyantha Roses 
By ELLA C. HORTON, (N. Y.) 


love and grow Roses before I be- 

came fairly acquainted with the 
charming class of Polyantha Roses. A 
little bush was sent to me in substitution 
for something ordered. When it blossomed 
we decided it was a Baby Rambler, about 
which we had read and heard. We had 
the big climber, Crimson Rambler, and 
could see how it came by its name. It 
was interesting to watch the large clusters 
of very small blossoms in evidence all 
season on such a small bush, but they 
faded and “purpled”, and we finally gave 
its place to something better. From 
catalog description I think it was Mme. 
Norbert . Levavasseur, disseminated in 
1903. There are those of much better 
color than this old forerunner, but few 
bloom any better, although Cecille 
Brunner (Sweetheart Rose), sent out in 
1881, is acknowledged lovelier and daintier 
than anything that has come since. 

Blooming continuously from the begin- 
ning of the rose season until the clusters 
freeze on the bushes, Polyanthas only 
ean be called Everbloomers. The name 
means many-flowered, and forty of the 
little blossoms in a cluster is not at all 
unusual. They are described as being as 
hardy as the Hybrid Teas, but I have 
found that some are much hardier than 
many Hybrid Teas. Their diversity of 
shape and color and habit of bloom make 
them more than interesting. Katharina 
Zeimet’s enormous heads of tiny double- 
white flowers are not unlike Feverfews 
or Button Chrysanthemums; while Lafay- 
ette, Rodhatte, Else Polsen, and Kirsten 
Polsen, seem to mark the beginning of 
a new large-flowered strain, characterized 
by splendid growth and large, very showy 
flowers. Clotilde Soupert should be con- 
sidered with the large-flowered strain. Its 
large, pearly-white blossoms with pink 
flush at the heart, always attracts atten- 
tion in my garden. It is so full of closely- 
overlapping petals that the bud some- 
times “balls” in excessively wet weather, 
but there is a wealth of lovely bloom most 
of the season. 

Gruss an Aachen is a taller grower 
than many Hybrid Teas, taken out of the 
Polyantha class by a few growers, called 
a “Tea Polyantha” by others, to the dis- 
gust of one eminent rosarian, who de- 
elares it belongs to altogether another 
elass. It certainly is different from other 
Polyantha and from any other Rose. The 
buds and half-open blooms are quite 
richly colored, especially in the Autumn, 
and are beautifully formed, but when in 
full bloom they are almost white, many 
quite 3% inches across, fuller of narrow 
petals than a Chrysanthemum, and it is 
altogether a delightful Rose. In fact, one 
rose nurseryman says: “We have seen 
splendid rose gardens that relied entirely 
upon this Rose and Lafayette for 
permanent effect.” Before I saw that 
statement I had planted the two side by 
side, and wonder how it ean be main- 
tained that “twelve inches is far enough 
apart for Polyanthas”; for I planted 
these quite a foot apart and behold, a 
commingling of large, fluffy-white and 
rich-red that could all but pass for one 
bush. And again, my Miss Edith Cavell, 


°OR several years I had learned to 





“small, semi-double flowers of brilliant 
searlet-red, shaded darker, produced in 
big compact corymbs by sturdy, well- 
branched plants,” often during the sea- 
son, spreads over twenty-four to thirty 
inches. People have phoned asking 
“what is that red Rose near the porch 
that is always in bloom?” Others have 
said, “If I could have just one Kose, it 
would be that.” 

Aennchen (some say Annie) Muller, 
shining bright-pink of fairly large size; 
and Chattillon Rose, bright-pink with an 
illuminating touch of orange, are no 
doubt the finest of the Polyantha type, 
and most prolific bloomers. Evelyn 
Thornton, with its lovely apple blossom 
flowers is “indispensable because of its 
delicate beauty and grace of flowers.” 
Salmon Spray, large, nearly single, very 
showy and beautiful, and very vigorous, 
reaches three to four feet. Triomphe 
Orleanais, bright cherry-red, large for 
the class, produced freely in large trusses, 
is long lasting and fades very little. The 
plant grows twenty to thirty inches in 
height. The lovely La Marne has almost 
single flowers of blush-white edged with 
vivid pink, “borne in loose gigantic 
clusters almost continuously.” Marie 
Pavic, with its dainty miniature buds 
and waxy, white flowers with flesh-pink 
centers, is one of the very oldest varieties 
and finest. It grows sometimes as tall as 
three feet. It is of lovely form and very 
free-blooming. These are no doubt the 
most famous of the taller-growing Poly- 
anthas. 

Coming to the more dwarf-growing 
varieties, there are many shades of pink. 
Alice Amos, bright cherry-pink; Mrs. 
W. H. Cutbush, rosy-pink; Salmon 
Queen, salmon-pink; Golden Salmon, 
orange-pink; Louise Walter, creamy-pink, 
with rosy veinings; Coral Cluster, pale 
eoral-pink; Cecille Brunner, light-pink, 
with yellow base; and Greta Kluis, deep- 
pink, Mrs. Wm. G. Koning is doubtless 
the best white Polyantha, although, 
Yvonne Rabier is very near the ideal 
white Polyantha. George Elger, is a 
charming little yellow, although the tiny 
buds develop into a small, almost white 
rosette. It is always lovely. Among the 
many shades of dwarf reds, Eblouissant, 
Rodhatte, and Ideal, a rival of Miss Edith 
Cavell, are considered the most distine- 
tively fine. Tip Top or Baby Doll, 
probably the smallest grower of them all, 
with its tiny buds of pink and coppery- 
yellow tipped with rose, is a charming 
little thing, different from all others and 
seldom out of bloom. The children adore 
it. 

One eatalog has listed fifty-four varie- 
ties of Polyanthas. What beds they make 
of almost solid color! What borders! 
What single specimens! How perfect the 
effect when planted before tall-growing, 
“leggy” bushes! What a hedge, instead 
of the usual monotonous hedge material! 

Evergreen has its place, but let it con- 
cede a charming place for everblooming. 





Compare this June issue with the June 
issue of any two or three other publica- 
tions on the point of facts and informa- 
tion. 
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Coffee Grounds on Roses 


HILE some rather caustic statements 
have been made about the use of 
dishwater, coffee grounds. etce., on plants, 
there are also those who furnish evidence 
proving the benefits derived; and I am 
pleased to extract herewith from a letter 
received from Dr. Wm. G. Howe, of New 
Jersey, relating his experience with coffee 
grounds on outdoor Roses. He writes as 
follows: 

“Having tried out for two years 
using all the coffee grounds on my 
Roses with the result that I have had 
no Rose Bugs, aphis, or any kind of in- 
sects on them, and wonderful blooms, 
I thought you would like to pass it 
along. 

“In this time I have never used any 
sprays of any kind and before starting 
with the grounds used all kinds of 
sprays with very little success. 

“I simply put the grounds around 
the plants every morning, both Winter 
and Summer.” 





Ten-Acre Tract for Animal 
Haven 


HE Animal Protective Association of 
Kansas City, Missouri, has _ pur- 
chased a suburban tract of ten acres that 
will be developed into an animal haven 
where homeless Dogs, Cats, Horses and 
any other animal that needs protection 
will be received. A residence already on 
the place will be utilized as a center for 
activities, and sheds with housing equip- 
ment for animals will be built as needed. 
The refuge will not be for homeless 
animals alone, as diseased and injured 
animals will be received and given medical 
attention. Those deemed ineurable will 
be humanely put out of their misery. 
Permanent homes will be sought for by 
the Association for all desirable animals. 
Plans inelude the operation of a hotel 
where pets may be boarded by owners 
who are leaving town for a time, or who 
wish to be relieved for a few days or 
weeks of the care of the animals. The 
operation of the refuge will be financed 
by returns from the hotel service, from 
paid medical attention to pets, and by the 
gifts of friends and members of the 

Association. 

CHLOE H. Nutt, (Mo.) 








(Continued from Col. 1, page 290) 
plants all Winter. I am writing these 
words in early March. There are yet 
good shows of rose hips at Breeze Hill, 
despite the fact that the coal smoke, which 
the city authorities fail to adequately 
check, does dim the luster of these other- 
wise strikingly attractive fruits of the 
Rose. All the Sweetbriers run into this 
direction. The American Rose Society’s 
Heart of Gold produces good hips. Mme. 
Gregoire Staechelin does likewise, and 
many others of the Hardy Climbers will 
do double duty in this fashion, earrying 
the rose display almost around to the 
push of the buds in the next Spring. 

Members of the American Rose Society 
are always corresponding about these 
matters. That is why they are together. 
I don’t have as much pity as I might 
have for the inquirers who are unwilling 
to correspond! 
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The Wild Rose is Queen this month 








Seasonal Glimpses of Nature 
BY LAURA FENNER, 


(Ohio) 








T is very appropriate that June 
| should have the longest days of the 

year. But there is so much to do 
and so many things to see that the days 
are all too short. 


This is the month harvest begins. 
Fragrant fields of Clover will fall under 
the knife of the mower, and exquisite 
purple expanses of Alfalfa will meet the 
same fate. Some one has said a bever- 
age made from the latter makes a very 
good tea Perhaps it does. We know 
that sheep and cows and horses like to 
munch the dried plant during the long 
winter months. 


Wheat is turning golden, which seems 
to be the signal for fireflies to hold con- 
claves over the yellow-tinted fields in the 
dusk of evening. 


The interesting, but obnoxious weed, 
Purslane, makes its appearance in our 
gardens this month. It looks harmless 
enough, and apparently is easy to pull 
from the ground, but that is where Pur- 
slane plays an underhand game. It does 
not relinquish all its roots, and a new 
crop comes forth, almost over night, so 
thinks the harassed gardener. The fleshy, 
dark green leaves and thick reddish stems 
were used by an earlier generation for 
greens. Pigweed is another pest that 
comes this month to make life miserable 
for the gardener, and to continue to do s» 
until cold weather discourages it. 


More pleasant to contemplate is the 
exquisite Wild Rose that claims undis- 
puted right to be Queen of the Flowers 
this month, and which is to be found 
in abundance in wild places. 


Catalpa Trees are in profuse bloom, 
preparing for the long seed pods that 
will come later. “Snake Trees” children 
are wont to call these strange pod-bear- 


ing Trees, which is quite an appropriate 
appellation. 


Giant stalks of Yellow Mustard with 
bright, fragrant little flowers, are at this 
time the delight of Honey Bees. There 
are so many flowers that please the Bees 
this month, it is hard to know where to 
stop enumerating them. 


Yellow Day Lilies are, the latter part 








When shadows lengthen, Nighthawks come 


out to feast on the insects of night 
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of the month, beginning to open their 
daily allowance of buds. They endure 
just for a day, but for a period of over a 
month, each morning finds fresh blossoms 
to replace the ones of yesterday. These 
Lilies have, for the most part, reverted 
to the wild state. It is doubtful if many 
are planted deliberately. Long after an 
old dwelling has been torn down, and 
all traces of it has disappeared, the bed 
of Day Lilies remain to tell the passerby 
that once a house stood near-by; and 
some one, long since gone, cherished the 
Lilies that will endure for years to come. 


If ever a Bird gets tired, this must be 
the time. Baby Birds there are, every- 
where we turn; and every baby has an 
unappeasable appetite. For example, 
the wren house is a place of great activity. 
In and out all day long come and go 
“‘ather and Mother Wren. Insects by 
the seore will one family of Wren babies 
consume in a day. And so fresh do they 
like their meat, and so hastily is it 
eaptured and taken to the youngsters, 
that Jees and wines of hapless vietims 
wave in violent protest as they are taken 
through the tiny doorway to their doom. 


Nighthawks fly about overhead thes> 
June evenings, harvesting inseets of the 
night. We hear them lone after it is too 
dark to see them. Their hoarse voices 
are rather pleasant-sounding when we 
vision them consuming quantities of 
Mosquitoes. 


The Maryland Yellow-throat is one of 
the most heartening singers of June. 
“Witchity, witchity, witchity,” he calls 
over and over again. Oftimes we find 
him peering at us from the thick foliage 
of a tree, his bright eyes shining behind 
the coal-black mask he wears. 


A while back we noted Wild Straw- 
berry blossoms; now we find the delicious, 
ripe fruit. All through the growing 
season Nature is offering us tempting 
tidbits, but the Wild Strawberry heads 
her list of good things. 


Yes, it is fortunate that June has the 
longest days. But all too soon the days 
will begin to shorten. In fact the peak 
will be reached the 22nd of the month. 
Not many weeks thereafter we will note 
twilight coming earlier and our thoughts 
will turn toward Fall. 





Mules and Traffic Lights 


A subseriber in Independence, Iowa, 
sends a clipping which is interesting to 
those who study the ways of animals. It 
is as follows: 

“A team of Mules used on the Cullinan 
dray line in this city, obey traffic rules in 
the city better than some drivers of cars. 

“Whenever the Mules are driven up to 
the traffic sign at the intersection of East 
Main street and Third avenue, and the red 
light is against them thev will stop and 
wait until the green light shows and then 
they will proceed. 

“No urging of the driver can persuade 
them to go as long as the sign is against 
them.” 





Indexes for any year are still available 
at 10¢ each. 
quite low. 


Some years are now getting 


flower 
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The Iris 














Iris in Western Nebraska 
BY MRS. A. A. HEATER 


N this part of the country where the 

Winters are sometimes rather diffi- 

eult for hardy perennials, shrubs, 
ete., on account of the strong, drying 
winds, and the Summers are often hot 
and dry, the Iris comes through with 
tiying colors. The drier the season the 
better they bloom and thrive, seeming to 
be trying to make up for the deficiency 
of their neighbors. They never disap- 
point, which we can say of few other 
perennials. The only difficulty I have 
ever had with them, has been when they 
were planted among plants that required 
much watering; this they don’t like and 
I have had them develop root rot in such 
a position. But, planted alone and left 
to shift for themselves, they are never 
troubled with disease. A place protected 
with shrubbery or trees is a help at 
blooming time, for a high wind can make 
havoe with the tall brittle bloomstalks. 
But this has happened but few times in 
my ten or twelve years experience with 
these beautiful flowers. 

I cannot see why everyone, who has 
the least bit of ground at their disposal, 
doesn’t plant Iris. Of course, no garden 
but what has a clump of the old- 
fashioned Blue or Yellow and Brown 
Flag; but how few have the newer va- 
rieties, that are no more like the old 
Flags, than the Hybrid Tea Rose is like 
its wild prairie sister. 

There are now so many varieties to 
choose from, and so cheap! Many very 
beautiful varieties can be had as low as 
15 cents each; but really, an Iris cannot 
be judged by price alone, for what can 
be lovelier than a clump of Lohengrin, 
which can be bought most any place for 
15 cents? Or the beautiful Mai Mie with 
its dainty blue-stitched edge. Prosper 
Laugier, whose rich color is only sur- 
passed by the stately Ambassadeur; and 
in my estimation hardly by that. Loreley, 
with its lovely yellow and purple combi- 
nation; Rhein Nixe, the white and purple 
beauty; these are all cheap varieties but 
cheap in price only. 

Prices range on up from 15 eents to 
$1.00 and even more for the newest intro- 
ductions. But with most of us our 
pocket book is not expansive enough for 
these and we are willing to wait a few 
years till they come down where we ean 
afford them. 

But at $1.00 Iris are not high. What 
ean you buy that will multiply faster or 
be surer to live and thrive? You think 
nothing of paying $1.00 or even several 
dollars for a Peony for which you will 
have to wait years for any appreciable 
inerease, when in three or four years 
your Iris will be ready to be divided into 
dozens of clumps. 

Some varieties multiply faster than 
others; ones that multiply very quickly 
for me are Sherwin Wright, Monsignor, 





Nebelungen, Prosper Loreley 
and Caprice. But most any Iris will 
double itself three or four times the first 
year. Among the newer varieties Queen 
Caterina, Ballerine, Opera, Lent A. Wil- 
liamson, and Mother of Pearl are fast 
multipliers. 

Shekinah has proved a rather poor 
grower for me, about the poorest of my 
fifty-some named varieties. Although it 
is praised by some growers, for me the 
flower is small and inferior, but crowns 
a 36-inch stalk. 

Madam Chobaut is a strikingly unique 
flower with its prussian red button-hole 
stitehing. 

Princess Beatrice is unsurpassed in 
bloom, although a slow grower. ‘This is 
often confused with Pallida Dalmatica, 
but is a far lovelier blossom although 
Pallida Dalmatica multiplies much faster. 
These are both old varieties, but are still 
close to the top of the list; Princess 
Beatrice actually rating 95, one point 
higher than Ambassadeur and only sur- 


Laugier, 


passed by Lent A. Williamson with a 
rating of 96. 
I very strongly recommend spring- 


planting for Iris for this part of the 
country. I have thoroughly tried it out 
and while those planted in the Fall will 
live (you ean’t kill an Iris), they very 
seldom bloom the next year; while 
spring-planted bulbs will almost invari- 
ably bloom the same Spring they are 
planted; so nothing is gained and time 
is really lost with fall planting. 

But the earlier in Spring they are 
planted, the better; just as soon as the 
frost is out of the ground, which this 
year was the middle of February. 











Iris—Madame Chereau 
(Photo by Mrs. Tillie M. Hanson) 
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Ten thousands of Spiders’ webs spun in one 
night, revealed by dewdrops in this meadow 


The Writing Spider 


By ROBERT SPARKS WALKER 


HE is a handsome and useful aequisi- 

tion to any lawn or garden. She 

is both nocturnal and diurnal in 
her habits; nocturnal when it comes to 
building or repairing her snare and in 
spinning her egg bag, and diurnal and 
nocturnal as a trapper of insects. 

This beautiful Argiope, but commonly 
‘alled Writing Spider, grows to be such 
a large creature that it becomes necessary 
in making her snare to support her 
weight without its sagging, to spin a 
zigzag silken ribbon vertically through 
the middle of her silken orb. When this 
is finished, the superstitious person who 
is always seeking signs and omens in 
Nature, twists his imagination until he 
excitedly affirms that he ean spell out 
parts if not whole words in English! 


How often the Argiope must chuckle to 
herself when she sits quietly by and ob- 
serves human heads bent over trying to 
decipher her supposed inscription in silk! 

But hers is a more serious problem 
than one in an indulgence in rhetoric. 
Her problems are similar to those of our 
own. Just how to bring a family of 
healthy Spider children into the world, 
engages her Summer’s work, for the 
Argiope does not live to see one of her 
children face to face. 

In late Summer, usually from the first 
to the last week in September, her body 
becomes large and plump, and some 
evening shortly after dusk she steals out 
of her orb and binds up the environ- 
ment with strong silken strands and then 
starts her egg bag by spinning the top or 

















Two egg bags of the Writing Spider 
that were spun fourteen days apart 
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neck first. When this inverted cup is 
finished she proceeds to pack it with a 
cottony looking web material, brick-red 
in color, which is later on to serve as 
the brooder or heating stove for her chil- 
dren. When the red silk has been packed, 
she presses her bosom against it firmly 
from beneath, and lo! the egg mass,— 
the size of a black-eyed pea,—is stuck 
to it, and then she bands it up with white 
silk. A loose fluffy mass of silk is next 
spun and packed against it, which leaves 
the bag almost spherical, and then she 
puts on the rainproof roof, which gives 
the bag its symmetrical shape. Then 
she tints it with colors that harmonize 
with its background. This camouflage 
protects the bag from the sight of many 
enemies. A strong barrier is_ then 
stretched about it which acts as a bumper 
for roving beetles and other strong 
inseets that might bump into it. The 
egg bag finished, if the now emaciated 
looking mother has access to plenty of 
vood inseet-food, she will be able to eon- 
struct a second bag inside of two weeks. 
A Writing Spider usually builds two egg 
bags each season, although one may build 
three. The last season I had one that 
broke all previous records and spun four, 
each one two weeks apurt. I took special 
pains to see that she was well fed. The 
bag finished, the mother drops to the 
ground, thoroughly exhausted, and dies. 
In June her children gnaw out of the bag 
and each tiny Spider spins a silken par- 
chute and sails away to lessen competi- 
tion. Thus the Argiope Spider brings 
her family of children to  suecessful 
eareers without living to witness their 
achievements. 





Random Nature Notes 


The sun is positively charged, and the 
Earth is negatively charged with elec- 
tricity. 

More than a ton of water may be 
colored by a single grain of indigo. 


So strong does light attract certain 
plants that certain running plants may 
be set in a dark room with a light open- 
ing and the runners will grow and crawl 
through the hole as a eat might be 
expected to do. 


The speed of an electron varies from 
10,000 miles each second to almost that 
of light, 186,000 miles per second. 


On March 24th I dug up two of my 
orb-weaving Spiders who were hibernat- 
ing ten inches in the clay below the sur 
face, each in separate holes. They were 
active enough to walk about and even 
sink their jaws into a stem when I 
pressed on their bodies. 


Often when the woods are burned off, 
the evergreen foliage of Hepatica is lost 
and when the flowers open later on, the 
flower lover becomes puzzled over the 
pretty but odd blossom that 
appear before its foliage, and yet it has 
only a dense root system that reminds one 
of a strawberry plant. 


seems to 


A soap bubble is said to measure three- 
millionths of an inch in thickness, but 
the child bubble-blower sees the reflected 
rainbow colors and knows nothing of the 
mathematical wonders. 











A tempting glimpse into a Breadfruit Tree 


Breadfruit 


BY ROBERT SPARKS WALKER 


ideas from one generation to an- 

other through comparisons. If we 
had the instinct of insects and other 
lower animal life, this perhaps, would not 
be necessary. Thus we refer to a plant as 
Elephant’s Ear because its foliage resem- 
bles the ear of this wild beast. We speak 
of Grapefruit, which is in reality a Pom- 
elo, because a cluster of the fruit resem- 
bles a bunch of giant Grapes. Now we 
speak of Breadfruit, and the name often 
brings the traveler thoughts of a tree 
with big brown loaves of baker’s bread 
dangling from green leaves. But this can 
never be. However, Breadfruit is a very 
interesting plant. Indeed, all plants are 
of interest. There are forty species of 
plants belonging to this big bread pan 
genus, which demand a hot, moist climate 
and plenty of water. 

The most popular Breadfruit, whose 
seientific name is Artocarpus incisa, is 
the kind that the tourist seeks out in his 
journeys through the warm countries. But 
the tourist will not find a human-made 


| UMAN beings will always transmit 


oven about, for Breadfruit is kneaded in 
its green foliage, and cooked in the sun’s 
warm oven. Its leaves are almost as con- 
spicuous as its odd fruit, for they range 
from one to three feet long, are leather- 
like, ovate, cuneate, and entire at their 
bases. The tree may reach anywhere 
from 40 to 60 feet high and its glossy 
green leaves remind one of a species of 
Oak tree. Its yellowish-green catkins ap- 
pear from the stems of its branches and 
from the fertilized female blossoms spring 
the Breadfruit which measure from four 
to six inches in diameter. 

It is the pulp that makes the bread, 
which when cooked in hot firecoals and 
then peeled, is left almost as white as 
snow and very tasty. A _ well-ripened 
fruit when cooked just right, tastes some- 
thing like a Sweet Potato. Indeed there 
are many ways to use Breadfruit and 
when it satisfies the hunger of a human 
being he is justly proud to eall it by a 
name that conveys its importance in- 
stantly to the minds of civilized people, 
regardless of their countries. 





A Dual Seed-System 


BY ROBERT SPARKS WALKER 


ATURE does not permit herself to 
get hopelessly into a rut. Some- 


times she will break what hitherto 
has seemed to be an iron-elad rule. If 
it were not so, we would likely have but 
one species of many kinds of plants. She 
mixes the pollen of her flowers and we 
are given new varieties. In one way she 
gives us an opportunity to produce plants 
that may be depended on to come true 
to name, and in another way, we cannot 
even make a guess just what the off- 
spring wil! be until it blossoms and pro- 
duces fruit. 
If we want to prepagate Peach trees 
that will come true to type, we must grow 
them from buds or from grafts. If we 


are seeking a new variety, we must plant 
a eross-fertilized seed. If we wish to 
raise potatoes true to name, we must 
plant the buds from the tubers. If we 
desire a new variety, then we must search 
for one of those present-day curiosities 
known as a potato seedpod. So it is diffi- 
cult to set up a standard and declare 
that “this is Nature’s absolute way.” 
Everybody should know Violets. 
know them, of course. 


You 
When you have 


found the largest of the wild sorts called 
Birdfoot Violet, then you have met the 
mother of the most 
kinds. 

In some species of her Violets, Nature 
seems to have shown a little favoritism, 


of the eultivated 
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and it cannot be said that she adheres 
to the cross-fertilization of her Violet 
flowers. 

In the common Blue Violet’s blossom 
is the nectar pay-envelope which contains 
the Bee’s and the Butterfly’s daily wages, 
when they have performed the cross- 
fertilizing feat. When these flowers 
have matured their seeds, new varieties 
are made possible. Not content with the 
possibilities of these bee and butterfly 
blossoms, Nature takes extra precautions 
to see that her Violets do not run the 
great risk of some other flowers in becom- 
ing extinct. 

On the common Blue Violet and some 
of the other sorts, you may find an odd- 
looking stem creeping close to the earth 
with a small pod at its end. This pod 
is filled with flowers and is held tightly 
so that no Bee’s tongue or anything can 
gain entrance. Indeed, they are self- 
fertilized. They have no odor and no 
nectar is needed, but these cleistogamous 
flowers are remarkable creations. In the 
month of November, or even in Decem- 
ber, you may witness the pods break 
open and, through the explosion, scatter 
hosts of lusty seeds in all directions. 
Since these seeds have developed from 
flowers inside prison walls where no in- 
sect could gain entrance, the Violet plants 
that spring from them are always true to 
the parent type. 

This doubly-flowering practice of the 
Common Blue Violet gives it an advan- 
tage over some of the other plants, for it 
has two methods of seed-making. No one 
can draw a line and say that Nature has 
established standard and ironclad rules in 
every respect. She likes to surprise us, 
and has given us remarkable opportuni- 
ties for entertainment, study and work 
for every day in our life, even if we 
might increase life’s span to more than 
a century. 





Nature Notes 


The Viceroy Butterfly is quite sim- 
ilar to the common Milkweed Butterfly 
(Monarch) but smaller, with a narrow, 
black crescent-shaped band across its 
wings. 

The brown Butterflies about the gar- 
den, with a two-inch wing-spread are 
known as Question Mark and Comma. 
The irregular cut edge of wings in the 
first, is the shape of the Question Mark; 
and little black comma lines are found 
on the wings of the Comma. They alight 
head up on tree trunk but immediately 
change their position to head down ready 
to fly. Their color is nearly like that 
of bark and hard to detect them when 
resting on trees. 


The Buttercup is claimed to be the 
original flower from which all our other 
flowers have sprung. 

France is the chief source of the Lav- 
ender flowers used in the manufacture 
of lavender water. 

The Ocotillo (pronounced 6’k6 tea ‘yé) 
is a desert shrub, a kind of Mexican Pine 
with naked, wand-like thorny branches 
which after a rainy season put forth 
foliage and clusters of bright-scarlet 
flowers. The stems are used for poles 
and palings. 

Rena Bauer, (Wisc.) 
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Growing Peonies from Seed 
BY H. M. HILL, (Kan.) 


HE process of producing new 

Peonies from seed is comparatively 

simple and very enticing to any 
plant enthusiast after the start. I sup- 
pose the principal reason why more 
peony-lovers do not become hybridizers, 
is the long time required to get blooming 
plants from seed, but if the process is 
continued over a period of years only 
the first start seems tedious. After that 
each’ year brings new sorts with endless 
variations, not only in color, bloom-form, 
and season; but also in plant growth. My 
first tiny plants were dug out of the 
cracks between a cement walk and the 
curbing bordering a peony bed. 

The seed parent was good old Primi- 
vere, known as the Yellow Peony because 
of the pale or canary-yellow center. Near 
at hand were plants of Edulis Superba 
and also Margaret Atwood, a large single- 
white with yellow cushion center. 

I think about a dozen tiny seedlings 
were salvaged, and of these, five came to 
bloom in the fifth year. One a very com- 
mon pink was soon discarded; three 
others were singles with varying shades 
of pink and purple; and only one gave 
bloom that we thought at that time 
remarkably fine, because it seemed 
brighter and richer in yellow tone than 
Primivere. For a time we even had 
visions of sending bloom to the National 
Peony Show to compete for Mr. Brand’s 
prize of $100.00 offered for a new Yellow 
Peony. That first year there seemed no 
doubt the yellow was deeper and richer, 
but we had been warned by reading of 
the experience of others with new so- 
called “yellows,” and of their similarity 
to and even inferiority to Primivere and 
also of the fact that often colors of bloom 
on young plants was deeper and richer 
than on matured plants; so we were 
partly prepared for the final disillusion- 
ing which eame with two more seasons of 


bloom. It is probable that Primivere just 
reproduced herself, but we still think 
and hope plants habits are a little better, 
if not the shade of yellow. Each year 
since the start we have saved and planted 
a little seed, and each year have become 
a little more critical as to seed parents, 
especially since our collection has grown 
to include many of the highraters. It is 
intensely interesting to watch the develop- 
ment of the seed from the beginning of 
the bloom. Often in the single or Jap 
blooms, the tiny carpels take on a bright- 
pink tone and remind you of tiny bird’s 
eggs in the nest. If fertilized, these tiny 
carpels begin to swell perceptibly by the 
time the bloom fades, and gradually ex- 
tend upward and often to a point and 
then lose their bright color, gradually 
changing darker, sometimes through 
gradations of red and brown, to green. 

~ It often happens that only one carpel 
is pollenized, or at least develops to the 
seed stage; and sometimes with adverse 
weather, seed may be blasted and although 
the pod may go on developing it is only 
an empty husk. A perfect seed pod, in 
my observation, is one where five carpels 
are pollenized and develops five fingers or 
pods in the form of a star. This past 
season we watched with unusual interest 
a magnificent bloom on a small plant of 
Tomate Boku, the finest pink Jap. It 
was unusual in size,—more than eight 
inches across and wonderfully delicate and 
beautiful in its shadings from deep pink 
in the center to shell pink on the ends of 
petals which have a golden edge. This 
perfect bloom lasted five days and it was 
constantly visited by the bees and I hoped 
they were discriminating. If proximity 
of such fitting mates as Tokio, Mikado, 
Isani Gidui, Fuyago, Le Jour, ete., could 
by chance affect the result, all would be 
well and we could look forward without 
much misgiving to something good in 





Peony,—Couronne d’Or (Crown of Gold) 





some of the seed at least. But how futile 
to trust to chance when further study 
and artificial pollenization would have 
made more certain the result; and this 
opens up an alluring field for study. 
The resulting seed pod was perfect in 
form, and throughout the Summer the 
five-pointed star of fingers made marvel- 
ous growth until it gradually bent the 
willowy stem almost to the ground. 


I have examined many pods to observe 
development of seed and have planted 
seed at all stages, but had finally con- 
cluded that seed should become: pretty 
thoroughly browned, and pods show signs 
of opening, before planting. These pods 
were almost three inches long and as 
large as an average index finger. I specu- 
lated on the number of seed in each and 
really thought I should get an average 
of ten, or fifty all told, but was disap- 
pointed in finding only half that number, 
but all wonderfully large and fine, and 
they were planted as soon as taken from 
the pods. 

I wish some of the FLower Grower 
family could predict the result five years 
or more ahead. I have just finished trans- 
planting two hundred yearling plants, 
two years from seed, and they are de- 
lightful to work with. They range in 
size about like oat straws and in length 
from one to six inches, most of them 
tapering like a young earrot, but occa- 
sionally one with a round radish-like 
root. Each plant had a well-developed 
eye, and many of them a second smaller 
one. This lot came through last Summer’s 
severe drouth in fine shape, because of 
having mulch paper close up on both 
sides of the row. They have been placed 
in one long row in our new ground Peony 
beds, where they will have mulch paper 
until bloom and I hope this will hasten 
the bloom at least one year. 

I do not care to have these seedlings 
become too much of a burden, therefore 
I plant now each year only a limited 
amount of seed from our very finest sort, 
aiming to have something like two hun- 
dred plants coming on each year. If 
seed is not gathered until it is thoroughly 
dried, quite a lot of it will not sprout 
the first year and it is therefore best to 
defer transplanting to permanent rows 
until the second year from seed; then 
you will find some seed just starting root 
growth but with no top growth. These 
hair-like fibrous roots must be handled 
with care and not be allowed to dry. 

Cutworms are partial to young Peonies 
and you must wage war on them, especi- 
ally during the first and second year of 
growth. 

The plants are very attractive in form 
and growth and constant working with 
them gives familiarity with individual 
plants; some sturdy and constantly de- 
veloping rapidly; others backward and 
slow in growth. I assure you that if you 
watch over them carefully, rewards will 
be ample and your life richer and more 
abundant. If you will try out the stunt 
of digging a trench two hundred feet 
long and working bone meal into the bot- 
tom soil to transplant twenty (20) 
seedlings between breakfast and dinner, 
I will guarantee you a fine appetite for 
dinner as well as sound sleep at night. 
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Editorial Notes 


HEREVER seeds are sown do not 
impatient, but give them 
abundance of time to germinate,—and 
then before disturbing the soil. 
Many things affect the germination of 
seeds. Some will grow in acid soil and 
some won’t; some need to be frozen and 
some need a hot bath to soften the testa 
or covering; while others are just natur- 
ally slow and won’t start until you have 
stopped looking for them. In no ease 
should the soil be very wet, as the seeds 
must have oxygen and they cannot get it 
if the soil is filled with water. A. P. 


Platyecodons are late, yes, very late, 
sleepers, so do not do any poking around 
in their neighborhood until long after 
your patience is exhausted, and then wait 
awhile longer. 


be too 





some 


The purple sprouts are 
easily overlooked and often fall victims 
to a zealous hoe or trowel, when a little 
more watchful waiting would have saved 
them. 


We read that the Agriculture Service 
Department Committee of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States makes 
the indictment against weeds that they 
cause a loss of $3,000,000,000 annually 


to this country of ours. Three billions 


is an enormous sum of money to be 
thrown away without any very great 


fight to prevent the loss. 

Only twelve states have laws aimed at 
the control and eradication of weeds, and 
of these, four of them are apparently 
interested only in getting rid of the 
Canada Thistle. How effective these laws 
are, who knows? Perhaps the farmers 

In the other three- 
quarters of the United States it is up to 
individuals and. their private interests, 
how well they keep down the weed pests 
on their own lands. Even if they do, 
there is a plentiful seed crop ready to 
re-seed for them, supplied by careless 
neighbors, or wild places. 

The Committee gives 30 items of weed 
loss and notes especially four pests that 
are not known to us in New York State 
except through travel or hearsay; the 
Morning Glory (it is so lovely in Mis- 
souri even though it does its best to down 
the Sweet Potato Vines. I noted that it 


in those states do. 


was not admired or loved out there) ; 
Water Hyacinth, that bane of the rivers 
of Florida; Mistletoe, so loved at holiday 
time, but injurious to the trees from 
which it takes a living; and the famous 
“Puneture Vine” of California, which 
does so much damage and rouses the 
wrath of motorists. 

Says the report: “The enormous loss 
is caused by reducing the quantity and 
quality of crop products; by harboring 
disease organisms, insects and eel worms; 
by increasing labor and equipment costs 
for the farmer; by reducing the quantity 
and quality of livestock products; by 


‘ depreciation of land values.” 


What can gardeners do to help? First 
of all keep down their own weeds, which 
if left, supply a goodly crop of seed to 
be earried abroad. Then publie opinion 


Small Fruits for 
BY MRS. H. K. 


STRAWBERRIES 

2 Bed and hi to plant a Strawberry 

Bed and having read in my garden 

manual not to plant on sods, I 
started to dig as soon as the Spring 
planting was finished. I prepared a bed 
four feet wide and forty feet long, by 
turning the sod well under and letting it 
rot until Fall, when it was dug over again 
and all pieces of the old sod, not thor- 
oughly rotted, were removed in order to 
have the soil in prime condition for plant- 
ing. A little well-rotted manure was also 
worked in. The soil is mostly clay. 

About the middle of October I set out 
twenty-five plants of the Senator Dunlap 
variety. The following Summer, there 
were quite a number of blossoms but the 
birds ate most of the berries. 

The second season we had about thirty- 
five quarts and the third year ninety-four 
quarts of fine berries, good in size and 
quality. 

In the late Fall I have some short 
stra ready and when the first snow 
storm comes it is spread over the plants. 
The snow keeps it from blowing off. In 
the Spring this is pushed gently away 
from the crowns and put under the leaves. 
I do this with my hands because if the 
crowns are injured there will be no fruit. 

After the second year the runners were 
kept off, taking out some of the old 
plants and putting new ones in their 
place. The weeds must be kept out and 


the plants cultivated. Rust is about the 
only disease to bother. 


» Calcium, NY. 
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if aroused, usually acts. To be sure the 
arousing is often like trying to move a 
mountain, unless self-interest is at stake; 
still it will yield, when enough force is 
brought to bear on it, and each one can 
be a part of that force. 


The papers contain many interesting 
articles by Science Service. The follow- 
ing is the gist of one from Berlin, in 
regard to trying to reduce the heavy 
death-rate of Birds migrating at night 
and falling a prey to the glare of some 
large lighthouse. This is a well-known 
source of danger in all countries. The 
report mentioned is of the great light 
at Heligoland, Germany, which it says 
“Ts right in one of the main migration 
paths, and an especially great offender.” 
Finally, the head of the ornithological 
station there conceived the idea of plac- 
ing small lights around the large one with 
plenty of space between for roosting. 
Thus the whole lighthouse was made 
visible to the Birds, with the result that 
they were not blinded by the one great 
blazing light and also found plenty of 
perching places for resting. Very few 
dead Birds are now found and the system 
has been copied on other lights in both 
Germany and Holland. 





the Small Garden 


PRESTON, 


(N. Y.) 
RASPBERRIES AND CURRANTS 


We also planted six red Raspberries 
of the Cuthbert variety, and six Black 
Diamonds, for the blacks. Some rotted 
stable manure was added to the elay soil. 
The third year these yielded twenty-five 
quarts. 

Besides the berries there were three 
Currants; a Fay’s Prolific, a Red Cherry 
and a White Grape. These three bushes 
gave us eighteen quarts their third year. 
The currant-worm seems to be the only 
pest, but as soon as one is discovered use 
powdered hellebore on the bushes while 
they are wet with dew or else shower 
them so that the powder will adhere to 
the leaves. Be careful to protect your 
face while dusting it on. If these worms 
are not killed they will strip the leaves, 
spoiling the appearance of the bushes 
and eventually injuring them; as well as 
reducing or spoiling the crop. 


GRAPES 


Grapes also do well in smali gardens. 
They seem to like clay soil, but it should 
be well-cultivated and enriched. These 
being perennial vines, should be planted 
by a permanent arbor or trellis. After 
the third year a crop can be expected 
each year. For this section where early 
frosts may come, only varieties that ma- 
ture before the middle of September 
should be attempted. 

Two-year-old vines are the best for 
planting in the Fall. The second year 
the canes should be cut back to the same 
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number of eyes as the first year. Allow 
two canes to grow from one root as arms, 
fastening one up to the right and the 
other to the left, placed horizontally. 
From these will start the upright shoots 
which are to bear the fruit. In pruning 
remember this one thing: fruit is borne 
on wood of the present season which 
rises from wood of the previous season. 





Useful Hints for June 


EEDS of biennials and perennials 

sowed early in June will make good 
plants for transplanting in the Fall; 
even annuals, if kept vigorously growing 
will often give a good crop of bloom 
before frost. Early flowering annuals, 
like Shirley Poppies need several sow- 
ings if bloom is desired all during the 
season. 


Many herbaceous plants can be propa- 
gated by off-sets or by cuttings, as soon 
as they have ceased flowering. Use a 
frame containing sandy soil, or plant in 
the open ground on the shady side of a 
nice big Peony. This “shady side” is a 
good place to start seedlings too, as they 
get plenty of light, but are protected 
from the hot sun. 


Gladiolus corms can still be planted 
for late-fall cutting. They, like many 
other plants, need to be managed prop- 
erly to give a long season. 


Roses should be freely fed with liquid 
manure if large blossoms are desired. 
One must decide which he prefers, many 
normal-sized Roses or fewer and extra 
large ones. If for a flower show, the 
latter should be worked for. In this case 
not only food is required, but all the 
strength of the bushes has to be con- 
served to produce exhibition blooms. To 
do this, all lateral buds must be snipped 
off, or debudded. Leave the terminal bud 
on each branch for the prize competitor. 
Liquid cow manure is the food advised 
by our professional rose growers. 


In localities where rose bugs thrive, 
much hand picking has to be resorted to; 
a tin ean of kerosene oil in one hand and 
the other free to pick off and drop into 
the can those pests of rose growers who 
have sandy soil. The rose bug season is 
said to be about three weeks and the fol- 
lowing remedies are suggested by a reli- 
able source as worth trying: Number I, 
—tThree pints of sweet milk, three pints 
of kerosene oil, one quart of water. 
Shake well together. To half a pint of 
this mixture, add a gallon of water, stir 
well, and use as a spray, wetting not 
only the bushes but the ground around 
them very thoroughly. Use every ten 
days. Number two is a very drastic 
measure but is said to have proved effec- 
tive if resorted to each vear. On the 
first discovery of a bug, all blossoms and 
buds except very green ones are cut off 
in order to starve out the pests. By the 
time the second hlooming period comes 
the bug’s season is over. 

For Hybrid Teas this method would 
undoubtedly produce extra fine late roses, 
but for those that flower in June only, 
it would be rather a_ heartrending 
process. 


Aphis have a much longer season, one 
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female being the ancestor of many gen- 
erations, each of countless numbers. 
These must be fought steadily with some 
form of tobacco. Use the dust on wet 
leaves and in the soil’; spray with tobacco 
“tea,” and when possible dip the infested 
parts into the solution. Kerosene emul- 
sion is also used. To either of these 
should be added a good solution of soap 
to make the spray cling better. Whale 
oil soap is probably the best. Many of 
the laundry soaps contain lye enough to 
be injurious to plants. 


Slugs and worms need a contact poison 
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or insecticide. For this the following are 
good: Whale oil solution, kerosene emul- 
sion or fresh white hellebore using one 
ounce to three gallons of water. Do not 
apply just before rain. If unexpected 
storms come after the garden has been 
sprayed, try it again as soon as possible. 

Use bonemeal for Bearded or “German” 
Iris. June is a good time to transplant 
them as most varieties are through 
blooming before the end of the month 
and then is the very best time to reset 
them. They will have all Summer to 
make a fine growth. 








Building a Handkerchief Garden 


BY ROSEMARY WINDHEIM 


BOUT three years ago, on a warm 
A spring day, I went into my back 
yard and wished that I had a 
garden like many of my friends have. 
As usual, I expected to become easily 
discouraged, but this time I fooled myself 
and began seriously to plan what I could 
do with the plot I had. 

On taking inventory this is what I saw. 
A high board fence enclosed my yard 
which is smaller than that of most city 
dwellers in towns the size of Utica. This 
gave a forbidding look to such a tiny 
place, and also cast a great deal of shade 
at different times of the day. But I needed 
this fence to protect my garden from 
stray cats and dogs and many mischiev- 
ous children. Then, too, some ambitious 
person had, previously, planted some fruit 
trees in various scattered parts (I knew 
that they were fruit trees although I 
never saw any fruit on them) and they 
were no asset to my project. Altogether 
my outlook was not very bright. 

I had done a great deal of reading of 
garden books and had talked to many of 
my friends who had more to do with than 
I, and was fairly well prepared to at- 
tempt to make a garden for myself. My 
greatest trouble was lack of space, and 
I thought that plenty of room was essen- 
tial. That is where I was mistaken. 

My first step was to clear the yard for 
action. I proceeded to remove most of the 
trees, leaving an old Apple tree on one 
side. It threw a great deal of shade 
on my little handkerchief, but it was 
pretty when it was in bloom and for that 
reason I kept it. I had the whole thing 
dug up and smoothed out and then I 
set to work. I knew that I must have 
a very definite plan or else working on 
such a small scale might prove disaster- 
ous. For that reason I made a border 
about three feet wide around the edge 
and outlined it with small stones. After 
that I seeded the center square with good 
lawn seed and began my flower beds. 

Like all city dwellers we had to have 
ash cans and these we kept against the 
fence in one corner of the yard. I 
covered them up because I couldn’t get 
rid of them. With the aid of a few 
two by fours and some mesh wire, I 
made a very presentable arbor and coaxed 
some Grapevines to grow over it. Next 
I had to cover the fence. That was more 
of a problem but vines helped me there 
too. Where I was unable to use vines, 


I planted flowers that would grow several 
feet high. Bright-colored Hollyhocks 
were planted across the back wall and 
they made a beautiful picture when they 
bloomed. It was necessary for me to 
run a string in front of them and fasten 
it to the fence because they had a tend- 
ency to fall forward on my other plants. 
Now arose the problem of how to get 
variety and still not to seem crowded. 
I gathered a little of every thing, (and 
only a little), and arranged them judi- 
ciously. In front of my Hollyhocks I 
planted several varieties of Iris, inter- 
spersed with Jacob’s Ladder, Achillea, 
Perennial Asters, and a few low Rose- 
bushes. To bring the border down 
gradually I planted Primroses and Grass 
Pinks in front. That gave me a well- 
filled, but not crowded border along my 
back fence. 

Of course I must have a Pool. I 
finally hit on the idea of sinking a small 
wash tub in the ground, and making 
a collar of rocks and cement around it. 
After setting my tub and making an artis- 
tie ecirelet of stones, I put dirt in the 
bottom and planted it with Arrowhead 
and other Water Plants. A fine layer 
of pebbles served to keep the water clear 
and a few tiny Goldfish livened it up. 
After adding a few snails to act as 
scavengers the result pleased me very 
much. In addition a few Forget-me-nots 
around the edge and creeping over the 
stones added an artistic touch and re- 
flected themselves very prettily in the 
water. 

My greatest problem proved to be my old 
Apple tree. Aided by the fence it threw 
so much shade that a good many times I 
became discouraged by the stunted plants 
that grew under it when I compared 
them to the rest of my garden. I finally 
hit on the idea of using Ferns and Woods 
Flowers, and collected quite a respectable 
variety of them. Tall Ferns for the back, 
a few coarse ones and some fine ones, 
and even some Maidenhair made a pretty 
green carpet and they seemed to enjoy 
their new home. Luck was with me and 
I obtained some Arbutus and some Gen- 
tians that helped admirably. 

In only one place in mv garden I have 
a beautiful perennial border in miniature. 
With a bit of careful planning and con- 
stant care to keep the plants from spread- 
ing themselves all over, I have made a 
place that contains a plant or two of 
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nearly every variety that can be grown in 
our climate. .Here I have a few more 
Iris, a Purple Cone Flower, Galliardia, 
Peonies, Tiger Lilies, Phlox, and others 
too numerous to mention. To keep the 
Phlox and Peonies in control, necessitates 
staking and clipping. I make it a pra- 
tice to walk through my garden every 
day to cut off dead flowers and leaves, 
stake up drooping plants and remove 
those that are taking up room that does 
not belong to them. This daily care keeps 
my garden from looking crowded and 
leaves me room to have many varieties. 

Like all practical gardeners I have 
my little nursery. It is only a patch 
about four feet square but it serves my 
needs perfectly. There I start all my 
little seedlings and try out new plants 
to see what they are and if they will suit 
my peculiar needs. My nursery may be 
small, but it is very useful. 

After everything was fairly-well settled, 
I decided to have a Rock Garden. The 
only space left was a corner back of 
my Pool. This I built up into a gradual 
slope to the fence and set with unusually 
pretty and queer-shaped stones. 
very tiny and fine Ferns were the begin- 
ning, and to them I added Portulaca, 
Viola, Myrtle, Polyanthus and Alyssum. 
When these plants became accustomed 
to their place and began to grow and 
flourish my Rock Garden looked into my 
Pool and was very much satisfied with 
itself. 

My garden has now had three years’ 
growth and the raw look which it had at the 
beginning is gone. It always reminds me 
of a jewel that is ever changing. The 
high board fence is the setting and the 
many-colored blooms are the colors that 
come and go in my jewel. From early 
Spring, when Daffodils, Croeus and Nar- 
cissus come bravely forth, to late Autumn 
when Phlox, Anemone and Chrysanthe- 
mum bid farewell to Summer, my 
Handkerchief Garden has a gay border 
and proves that there are possibilities 
in even the smallest space. 





A Dahlia and Tomato Hint 


Cro of the joys of selling vegetables is 
the people you meet. At one neat 
little cottage we were invited to see the 
novel way the owner was raising Dahlias 
and Tomatoes. The grounds were small but 
every bit was being used to the best ad- 
vantage. There was little shrubbery, but 
on each side of one walk at regular inter- 
vals, a piece of sod about 20 or perhaps 24 
inches square had been removed, then the 
soil thoroughly mellowed over a foot in 
depth and enriched from the chicken house, 
all the fertilizer the gardener had. Per- 
haps something else would have been bet- 
ter, but the results are what count. In 
each space he had planted a Dahlia root 
and trained it to a single stem and the 
stalks were nearly as large as my wrist and 
very branching. Every plant was thrifty 
and one had over one hundred buds and 
blossoms. They were truly magnificent 
specimens. 

Tomatoes he raised in the same way as 
shrubbery; single stem, tree-like plants tied 
to a “bean pole” and just full of fruit. 

In another place this gardener had a 
hedge of Sunflowers, the mammoth double 
yellow ones. They were decorative and 
also furnished seeds for the well-cared-for 
flock of chickens in the backyard. 


Mrs. J. X. WHITE, (in Rural New-Yorker). 
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The Green Dahlia Plant Question 


BY J. BROOMALL 


(in Bulletin of California Dahlia Society) 


N discussing “The Green Plant Question” 

I shall endeavor to give my reasons 

for being very much in favor of green 

plants, that is, growing Dahlias from cut- 

tings, and I will also try to explain why 

green plants of Dahlias are sometimes dis- 
appointing and a failure. 

It is more than thirty years since I 
raised my first Dahlia plants from cuttings. 
For many years while I was in the mail 
order business I sold so close on many of 
the better varieties of Dahlias that I did 
not have near enough roots to plant, so that 
I was practically forced to propagate from 
cuttings in order to raise sufficient stock to 
meet the demand, with the result that quite 
often more than half my ground was filled 
with green plants. The stock grown from 
such plants was almost without exception 
fully as satisfactory as stock grown from 
tubers. Some of the finest blooms I have 
ever obtained were produced by green 
plants, and in some varieties the blossoms 
were much more perfect and showed less 
tendency to produce flowers with open 
centers than the same kind grown from 
tubers. 

On the other hand I have tried to raise 
Dahlias from green plants supplied by other 
growers that sometimes were far from satis- 
factory and in some cases a total failure. 
Now I proceed upon the theory that there 
is always a CAUSE for every effect whether 
the effect be good or bad, and I believe the 
most common cause for the failure of green 
plants is over-propagation by the use of 
too much artificial heat; the vitality of 
plants forced under excessive heat and 
unnatural environment is injured to such 
an extent that when grown they have not 
the strength necessary to produce perfect 
flowers, and, indeed, some are not strong 
enough to survive long after being planted 
out or if they do manage to live prove to 
be only “stunts” that only get a few inches 
high all Summer not having the strength 
to make a normal growth much less a blos- 
som or even a bud. It is no wonder that 
people receiving such plants are disap- 
pointed and disgusted with green plants, 
and not understanding the cause we can 
hardly blame them for their poor opinion of 
green plants of Dahlias. 

Right here I want to warn some of the 
eastern growers, and a few Californians as 
well, that if they persist in this ruinous 
practice of excessive forcing they will not 
only be doing great harm to the Dahlia 
trade in general, but will injure themselves 
most of all, for disappointed customers 
caused by such tactics will surely prove a 
boomerang to their business. 

When I receive a letter from a New Jer- 
sey customer in February telling me of the 
large number of cuttings he has started, I 
KNOW that he must have used a great 
deal of heat; much more than is good for 
the vitality of the plants, and if persisted 
in the majority of those plants will not pay 
for the trouble of planting them. 

Now at the time that letter was received, 
my clumps in the propagating bench had 
not even started to sprout although I am 
living in a much warmer climate than New 
Jersey. I am well aware of the fact that 


some of my fellow growers think I am slow 
and old-fashioned in my propagating, but I 
had rather be two or three months behind 


the other fellow with my green plants than 
to have a lot of irate customers looking for 
me at the Fall Flower Show. 


HERE is how I start my green plants: 
I bed my clumps in the propagation 
bench using a mixture of sandy loam and 
ground peat, the first week in January, 
using sufficient dirt to cover the tubers, but 
leaving the crown even with surface with 
little or no earth over it (the crown). I 
never use any heat under the bench con- 
taining the clumps, and very little under 
the cutting bench. In fact, I make no effort 
to keep the temperature above 50 at night 
or in cloudy weather arid do not worry if 
it falls to 40 on a frosty night although 
I do not advise such a low temperature as 
40, but at all times I try to have air cir- 
culating, in fact try to keep conditions as 
near natural as possible without getting too 
near the freezing point. 

Naturally under these conditions, the 
Dahlias are slow in starting so that I sel- 
dom get many cuttings before the latter 
part of March and do my heaviest propa- 
gating in April and May, the most of my 
plants not being ready for planting in the 
field (after being potted and hardened off 
in the lath house) until June and the later 
ones in July. After they get well started 
they grow rapidly and by Fall are bloom- 
ing profusely and the most of them produce 
a fair crop of healthy tubers. 

It is generally the practice to root the 
cuttings in pure sand, and they should 
be potted in 2%4-inch pots as soon as rooted. 
If they only have one rootlet not more than 
one-eighth inch long it is safe to pot them, 
and is much better than leaving them in 
the sand too long as the sand contains very 
little plant food and cuttings left in it too 
long will develop a lot of stringy roots that 
are half-starved for nourishment and not 
good for the vigor of the plants. 

I believe a mixture of leaf-mold with the 
sand is better for Dahlia cuttings, as the 
leaf-mould contains plenty of plant food so 
that the growth will not be weakened by 
remaining longer in the bench. There may 
be more danger of damping off if leaf-mold 
is used as it is apt to contain some fungus 
unless it has been baked, but if plenty of 
air is in circulation there is not much 
danger of damping off as the most frequent 
cause of damping off fungus in the cutting 
bench is STAGNANT AIR AND TOO 
MUCH ARTIFICIAL HEAT, 

The first Dahlia cuttings I ever grew were 
rooted about 1897 out-of-doors in virgin soil 
that contained a liberal mixture of leaf- 
mold derived principally from Maple trees; 
those cuttings grew in a remarkably short 


time and bloomed to perfection. But that 
was in Snohomish County, Washington, 
where conditions happened to be “just 


right” and would seldom be practicable here 
or in many other localities. 

It is, however, not strictly necessary to 
have a hot-house in which to grow Dahlia 
plants successfully. For many years I grew 
my green plants in hot-beds with satis- 
factory results except, for instance, when a 
toad seemed to think the sand a proper 
place in which to bury himself and upheaved 
quite a number of cuttings in so doing— 
but whatever you do, DON’T KILL THE 
TOADS; they are our friends. 
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There is one great advantage jn using 


hotbeds; in warm sunshiny weather the 
tops can be removed entirely and the plants 
will be outdoors. Under natural conditions 
the more satisfactory the plants will be. 
Such plants will be almost certain to give 
satisfaction. 

I do not propose to take up the matter 
of stunts now, only to say that I do not 
want it understood that excessive propag’- 
tion is the ONLY cause of stunts in Dahlias, 
it is ONLY ONE OF THE CAUSES; 
stunted growth or lack of growth may be 
due to the sting of some injurious insect 
or various other causes as yet unfathomed. 
The efforts of some writers to place all the 
blame for stunts on green plants is absurd. 

The reason that green plants do not 
always produce tubers is that sometimes 
the cutting has been rooted between joints. 
Such plants may grow and bloom but unless 
they are planted deep enough so that a 
joint is three inches below the surface they 
may not throw out tubers. Heel cuttings 
are far the best as they root more easily 
and are sure to make tubers. Where other 
cuttings are used they must be planted deep 
enough to insure the proper covering of a 
joint. I generally set my plants in a small 
trench or cavity so that by the time they 
are half-grown and the soil is about level 
from being cultivated the plants will be six 
inches deep, for it is better to err on the 
side of deep planting than not to plant 
deep enough. 





Raising Dahlias from Seed 


A=” years ago, I learned that Dah- 
lias could be raised from seed as 
easily as Zinnias. I purchased a packet 
of double seed from a reliable seedsman in 
1927; made a seed flat of the proper size; 
filled it with friable garden loam; and 
planted my seeds about the middle of 
March. 

In a week or so the seeds were up— 
nearly every one came up. I gave them 
as much sunshine as possible, kept the 
ground moist, and in a few weeks they 
were ready to transplant. On bright 
warm days I set the flats outdoors, get- 
ting them used to the outdoor air. 


About the middle of May, or when the 
weather became settled, I set the plants in 
the open ground just as if planting the 
roots. They started off nicely, and my! 
how they did grow! I was more than 
anxious for them to start blooming, be- 
cause that is the biggest part of trying 
something new; but only a few of them 
bloomed, and these only single ones. I 
dug and stored the tubers and waited for 
the next Summer. I surely had some fine 
roots; just as nice as any raised from 
tubers. 

Last Spring I planted the tubers with 
the expectation of lots of flowers, and 
even with the drouth and all, I gathered 
armloads of flowers. 

Some of them that were real nice, were 
disbudded to secure larger flowers. I had 
many deep-red double ones, and different 
shades of orange-and-yellow, single ones; 
and some that were very beautiful. 

I had plenty of flowers up to the last 
killing frost. This year I expect to have 
more. 

For anyone who likes to try things like 
this it is very interesting to watch and see 
what the flowers will be like. Dahlias, 


especially, are easy, because the seeds are 
large, quick to germinate, and easy to 
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All types of animal life are 
closely associated with given plant 
communities. ‘The Hog-Nose 
Snake pictured was found along 
the Mississippi River in the dry 
sand prairies of Illinois. In this 
excellent environment, Prickly 
Pear Cactus, Liatris, Puccoon, 
Evening Primrose, and Golden 
Rod, made up one of Nature’s 
gardens. Man can imitate such 
gardens in his own back yard. 
The Hog-Nose would like it. 

















The Hog-Nose Snake 


Also Known Locally As: 


“Puff Adder,’ “Sand Viper,” “Flat-headed Adder,” 


“Spreading Viper,’ and “Blow Adder” 
BY LESTER R. DAVIS, (Mo.) 


(Photographs by 


length of about a yard. It has a 

thick body, flat, wicked-looking head, 
stubby tail and a turned-up nose. By 
close observation the latter character alone 
will serve to identify the reptile. The 
coloration varies, through brown, gray 
and black, with a general pattern as 
shown in the photograph. 

Very likely you have seen or heard of 
a Snake of the above description or name. 
As a rule it has a very notorious repu- 
tation. You may be told that it has fangs, 
or that it exhales a poisonous breath. 
The Hog-nose Snake in fact is not 
poisonous. 

When you first happen upon one of 
these Snakes, it will take up a bold and 
dangerous-looking attitude. A deep breath 
is drawn, and the neck and head is flat- 
tened. The neck may become three times 
its normal width, and the head takes on a 
dangerous-looking triangular shape. The 
breath is exhaled with a hissing sound 
and the Snake repeatedly strikes in the 
direction of its annoyer. All of this 
action on the part of the Reptile is simply 
an effort to frighten away the enemy and 
effect an escape. It cannot be induced 
to bite. 

If the bluff is ineffective and you do 
not leave, then the Snake tries another 
method. It will feign death. The mouth 
is opened wide, a fit of wiggling takes 
place, possibly a recently-eaten Toad is 


Tien Hog-nose Snake grows to the 
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regurgitated, and you behold a Snake on 
its back, limp and apparently dead. 
There is but one way in which you may 
pierce its death bluff. 

To the Hog-nose, a dead Snake must 














Feigning Death 


lie on its back. Place it on its crawling 
surface and it immediately turns over on 
its back. This may be done several times, 
each time the Snake will turn on its back. 
If all is quiet for a while, the reptile will 
turn to its crawling surface, look about 
and start to crawl away. If molested, it 
will start feigning death again. 

Even with this double bluff, first of 
danger and then of death, the reptile 
readily responds to handling. Every 
reader of Tue FLOWER GROWER should 
know the Heterodons as friendly Hog- 
nosed acquaintances. 





transplant. It is an easy way to secure 
a variety of colors. 

In buying seed, buy double varieties 
(unless especially fond of single ones), as 
you will have plenty of single ones any- 
way, only about 50 per cent coming 
double from seed. 


Mrs. Bertranp BrumpBaueGH, (Ohio) 





Dahlias for Florida 


I would like to help some of our 
flower-loving friends in making a selec- 
tion of Dahlias as I have had some 
wonderful blooms ranging in size from 


five to eight inches in diameter; and I 
have not petted them, and I think any- 
one would be proud to have as nice as I 
have had. Here are varieties that do 
well for me: 

Bashful Giant, Sea Shell, a shell-pink, 
Kanawha, deep velvety-red, Fontonelle, 
burnt-orange, Mrs. Dr. Henderson, yel- 
low, so is the Mrs. Leob White, Mrs. 
Pearl Car, and Aflame, and very beauti- 
ful. Jersey Beauty and Jersey Beacon 
are well-known; Mina Burgle, rich ecar- 
men; Red Powder Puff, just like its 
name; Favorite Peach, pink; and Dr. 
Kanada. 

J. JOHNSON, ( Fla.) 
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Something for Our Children 


Conducted by ESTHER HAAS, (Kans.) 
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Nature Study 
LITTLE ROSIE'S FLOWERS 

N the March number, we read about 

Rosie’s early bulbs. This month, we 
will have the story of her summer-flower- 
ing bed. The mother gave her a plot of 
ground in the corner of the garden. It was 
a small plot but in it she could plant what- 
ever she wanted. Rosie chose Nasturtiums 
because they bloomed all Summer, and had 
so many bright colors. 

Little Rosie took her little spade and 
carefully spaded up the bed under mother’s 
directions. All of the dirt was pulver- 
ized until there were no clods. After it 
was smoothed over, it was ready for the 
seeds. She planted the Dwarf Nasturtiums 
in mixed colors. The seeds were very care- 
fully planted, not too thickly, and lightly 
covered with dirt. 

In due time, the plants began coming 
through the ground. Now was the time 
to keep the ground worked and the weeds 
out. As the plants grew, she worked the 
dirt to keep it mellow and' soft. Buds 
soon began forming; then the plants were 
covered with the bright colors of flowers. 


Rosie cut flowers all Summer from her 
little garden. By keeping the blooms 
picked off they continued to bloom until 
frost. In the Fall some of the blooms 
were left on to form seeds for next year’s 
crop of flowers. What a lot of fun, good 
health, and cheer the little garden plot pro- 
vided for our little friend. Mother’s dinner 
tabie was supplied with fresh flowers every 
day, besides all she gave away to her 
friends who had no flowers of their own. 

Our Nature Study subject this month is 
growing flowers out-of-doors. Just like 
little Rosie, we may plant our flower beds 














Little Rosie 


and have blossoms all Summer. Let us 
share our flowers with others who do not 
have any. 





Bible Stories 


ONAH, we read about in the Bible, was 

one of the prophets, a man who tells 
people what is going to happen in the 
future. This man was giving the word of 
the Lord to people called Israelites. 

The Lord spoke to Jonah, telling him to 
go to Nineveh, a great city, and preach to 
the people, because they were very wicked. 
He told Jonah to tell the people that in 
forty days Nineveh would be destroyed. 
Jonah did not want to go to the city be- 
cause the people were enemies to his own 
country. Instead of going where God told 
him to go, Jonah went to the sea and took 
a ship for another city. 

God saw him on this ship and sent a 
great wind and storm on the sea so that 
they were in danger of being drowned. The 
ship rocked to and fro, making it almost 
impossible for the sailors to keep the ship 
going. They threw overboard everything 
they could to make it lighter but still the 
storm raged on. All on board called upon 
their gods to save them. 

Jonah was asleep and they awoke him. 
Jonah told them to throw him overboard 
and the sea would be calm because it was 
because of him that there was a storm. 
The sailors did not want to, but finally 
they did. The sea was at once still. God 
had sent a great. fish to swallow up Jonah 
when he fell into the sea. He was in the 
fish for three days and three nights. 
Jonah prayed to God to save him and God 
caused the fish to throw up Jonah on dry 
land. 

This was to teach Jonah a lesson not to 
disobey God. All who disobey Him will 
probably get into trouble of some kind. 





The Story of the Shetland 


IM, the little Shetland Pony was only 

about forty-two inches high. In color, 
he was a beautiful soft brown. Because 
he was so small, and with his good, gentle 
disposition, he was just the present for 
little Betty and her brother, John. 

The Pony was a birthday gift to the 
children (they being twins), from Grandpa. 
Ile knew just what kind of a gift would 
please little ten-year-old boys and girls. 
Grandpa said they must take good care 
of their little pet, because it is wrong to 
keep any live thing and mistreat it. Here 
is the story Grandpa told of where the 
Shetlands come from: 

These little Ponies are natives of a group 
of Islands about two hundred miles north 
of Scotland. The Islands are rugged, but 
where there is soil they are covered with 
green grass, bushes or trees. The ‘Sum- 
mers are so cool there it is almost impos- 
sible to plow the ground and plant grain. 
The climate is good for grass, so there is 
plenty of that. Flocks of sheep, herds of 
shaggy cattle, and _ short-legged, thick- 
coated Ponies are the source of wealth. 
Animals in this region can run on the 
pasture for many months in the year. 


When snow covers the ground, they are fed 
on hay, but it is much harder work to 
get hay in the Shetland Islands than in 
America. 

For one thing, it is so damp that the 
hay will not dry on the ground, so they 
have to build fences to put the hay on 
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to dry it. All this is done by hand, mak- 
ing lots of work. These little Ponies are 
very hardy and because of the lack of 
grains in that country, they do not require 
much feed except grass and hay. Their 
coats must be thick in their native country 
because of the cold and cool weather, even 
in Summer. Lack of grain also causes them 
to be small in size. 

Betty and John always remembered what 
Grandpa told them, and fed and watered 
their pet, keeping him in a comfortable 
barn, when he could not be out on the 
grass. They had a saddle and bridle, also 
a two-wheeled cart to which they hitched 
Jim, and my, what fun they had. 





Something to Make 


Some of the house plants need a stick 
for support. By making it decorative it 
adds to the appearance of the plant. 
Various shapes may be used but the Bird 
shapes are always desirable. 

Trace the picture onto tagboard or card- 


board, and color with crayons or water 
colors, making all color shapes flat. Cut 
out the Bird. Sharpen a stick at one end, 
cut or split at the other. Slip the Bird 
into the split and fasten with a small 
brad. Now, the stick is ready to go into 
your choice flower pot. 





Life of Louisa M. Alcott 


OUISA was one of four daughters of 

the Alcotts, the one who took the part 
of “Jo” in her famous story, “Little 
Women.” They lived in the quaint old 
town of Concord, N. H. The family was 
very poor at that time and the girls did 
not have the trinkets and things that other 
girls have. A new dress was an event in 
that family. 

In spite of their proverty, they were 
rich in love. The good times they had 
with their “Marmee” was as interesting 
as those told about in the story of “Little 
Women.” The little girls used to have 
wonderful fairy plays which they made up 
themselves and their mother was never too 
busy to take part in this fun. 

Each one of the girls kept a journal or 
diary in which she wrote at the end of 
each day. Louisa kept two, one in which 
she wrote little fairy stories she thought . 
up, and the other one contained things 
she did and thought each day. “Cinderella” 
was one fairy tale she was especially fond 
of, and she read it over and over, also 
“Pilgrim’s Progress” was a favorite. 
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As she grew older, she wrote more and 
more fairy tales and stories and some 
poetry. Her first book was_ entitled, 
“Flower Fables,” dainty little nature fairy 
tales and poems. Her family was very 
proud of this one of the girls who had done 
so well, but the book did not bring much 
money and they were as poor as ever. 
Louisa worked as a governess for a time. 

When the Civil War broke out she went 
to New York as a nurse and cheered many 
a wounded soldier with her stories, but the 
work was too hard for her and before the 
close of the war she went home and was 
sick for weeks. Upon her recovery her 
family sent her abroad, as they were not 
as poor as they had been. She insisted on 
working hard to make up lost time. She 
became editor of a magazine called, 
“Merry’s Museum,” and at the same time 
a publisher asked her to write a girl’s 
book. She wrote “Little Women” which 
found for her a corner in the world of 
fame. From that time on_ children 
demanded more and more books. She had 
many little people who were her friends 
and companions. “Little Women” was 
about the life of the Alcott girls. 





Dog Serves Crippled Boy 


NE morning when I started out shop- 

ping I wanted a paper and meant 
to go a bit out of my way to patronize a 
newswoman on a certain corner, who 
needed every penny that could come her 
way. At one crossing I saw that traffic 
was halted and soon noticed a little 
brown Dog yipping along in front of a 
Boy, making his tedious way on stubs of 
legs, across the street. 

The little Dog was barking to clear 
the street for his young master. He was 
carrying a heavy load of papers on each 
side of his thin little body, but this did 
not prevent his turning back often to see 
how his master was coming on. At the 
corner the Dog stood waiting for his 
master to sell the papers, and it was 
really fine to see how people responded 
to the call of need before them. 

The weight on the Dog’s sides was 
greatly reduced as the two labored on 
up the street, the Dog trotting along with 
his red tongue telling how energetically 
he was taking life. Every few steps he 
would look round to see if all was well 
with the poor unfortunate behind him. 
Once, when a cordon of shoppers loomed 
ahead of them, the Dog stopped still and 
squared his body in front of the Boy 
until the people had passed. He wagged 
his tail and gazed into the Boy’s face as 
if to say, “We are great Pals, are’nt we?” 


Cora S. DARNELL. 





Rose,—The General 


(Subject of front cover illustration) 


A description of The General was fur- 
nished by J. Horace McFarland from his 
own garden, which is as follows: 


“Among red Roses The General is re- 
markable in the even, relatively dwarf 
character of its growth and the persist- 
ence and abundance of its flowers, which 
tend rather toward scarlet than crimson. 
I found it at Breeze Hill not only an 
abundant and persistent bloomer, but 


peculiarly satisfactory because I could 
look down on a sheet of good foliage and 
beautiful flowers as I pass The General’s 
growing place.” 
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Copyright—The Architects’ Small House Service Bureau, Inc.—Home plan No. 3-B-5 


Three Rooms but Much Space* 


By the Architects’ Small House Service Bureau of the United States, Inc. 


Italian design. It possesses the charm 

and delightful proportions common to 
houses of this character. It has a fresh- 
ness and originality rarely found in so 
small a house, and a study of the plan 
will divulge a most pleasing and livable 
arrangement. 

The exterior calls for stucco over hol- 
low tile or brick walls with a red tile 
mission roof. The various units of the 
house are in complete harmony. The gen- 
eral proportions, the arches with simple 
wrought iron (wood in the illustrations) 
balustrated, the casement windows with 
solid outside blinds, the quaint circular 
gable windows, and the stucco wall sur- 
faces all combine to make a home of most 
charming character. 


This house will be most pleasant dur- 
ing warm months. It not only has a large 
porch enclosed under the main roof but 
the living room has outside air from 
three sides. An unusual feature of the 
living room is a large closet with an out- 
side window, provided for a closet bed in 
case of a guest. A large additional closet 
off the living room is also provided. The 
living room fireplace is of unusual size and 
combines an effective treatment of brick 
and stucco with a moulded wood shelf and 
bracket supports. 

Since the purpose of the designer was 
to reduce the dimensions of this house as 
far as possible, it was thought advisable 
to plan the bathroom in two units. The 
plumbing fixtures consist of a lavatory in 
the bedroom, with a medicine cabinét above 
it, a private toilet, and an individual 
shower orening off the bedroom. No pro- 
vision has been made for a dining room, 
but the large living room will be found. of 
sufficient size to serve both dining and 
living. 

The kitchen is rectangular. Practically 
all of the work performed in the kitchen 
may be done without taking more than 
half a dozen steps between centers, as the 
sink, work table, and cupboard space is 
one continuous unit, while the range is in 
close relation to them. 

There is the usual rear entry with its 
two doors, one into the kitchen and one 


T ita may truly be called a house of 
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leading to the basement. The basement 
provides space for complete laundry equip- 
ment, heating plant, and fuel room. 

As for the exterior finish, this type of 
house would look well if the stucco were 
given a slightly rough floated treatment of 
a cream color, the roof covered with tile 
in variegated colors of red, the window 
frames, if of wood as shown, stained brown, 
and the sash, doors, and blinds painted 
turquoise blue. 

Construction: Stucco finish, over hollow 
tile or brick walls, tile roof, steel or frame 
casement windows. 

Lot size: Approximately forty-five feet. 

Facing: Designed to face south or east. 
Reversed drawings may be secured for 
other exposures or to take advantage of 
peculiarities of the lot. 





*Questions addressed to the paper will be an- 
swered by the Architects’ Small House Service 
Bureau of the United States, Inc., controlled by 
the American Institute of Architects and indorsed 
by the department of commerce, United States 
government. Inclose self-addressed stamped en- 
velope for reply. 





Although June is the beginning of the 
summer months, when most publications 
go pretty flat in their reading matter, 
not a single department is skipped in 
THE FLOwer Grower this month, and be- 
sides there is a wealth of other informa- 
tion which is not equalled as a well-bal- 
anced collection of worthwhile reading. 
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General Principles of Bulb-Growing * 


BY JOHN F. 


JOHNSTON 


(in Journal of The New York Botanical Gardens) 


HERE is a peculiar charm and intense 

| interest in the growing of bulbs, 

whether in the garden, in the con- 

servatory or in the home. To watch their 
growth is fascinating. 

Bulbs are planted in the garden in the 
Fall months. They are nurtured in the lap 
of Mother Earth while the cold blasts are 
blowing above them. Then, no sooner does 
Winter give way to the heralds of Spring, 
than the shoots of the bulbs peep forth from 
the ground, to blossom soon in all their 
colored glory. 

On the whole, bulbs are not difficult to 
grow, as they are not so fastidious in their 
requirements as many other plants. In 
most cases the amateur can grow them just 
as well as the professioned gardener. Still, 
they produce the finest flowers when the 
best of cultural care is given them. 

The bulbs commonly known as “spring- 
flowering” are usually the Narcissi or Daffo- 
dils, Twips, Hyacinths, Crocuses, Scillas, 
etc. Most Lilies flower later. 

To have the finest blossoms, start right 
by obtaining the best bulbs. They may cost 
a little more but they will pay in better 
results. 

The soils best suited for bulbs generally 
are those of good loamy texture with con- 
siderable sand in them. Retentive or heavy 
soils can be made suitable by incorporating 
liberally of leaf-mould, not too rotted, and 
sand. For enrichment, spade or fork well- 
rotted barnyard manure and bone meal into 
the soil. ; 

Autumn is bulb-planting time; October 
and November are the best months in this 
neighborhood during which to plant. There 
is danger in too early planting, as the bulbs 
will start to grow and come to the surface 
of the ground, exposing themselves to chilly 
blasts and sudden frosts. Tulips are prone 
to this early growing, and so this danger 
must be avoided. 

If you are not ready to plant your bulbs 
when you get them, keep them in a cool 
airy place and spread them out to avoid 


what is termed “sweating” or heating. 
Many good bulbs are spoiled through 
sweating. 


«.[_JOW deep should bulbs be planted?” 

is a question often asked. There 
can be no hard and fast rule governing 
depth of planting. It must naturally vary 
according to the kind of bulbs. Tulips, 
Hyacinths and Daffodils should be planted 
deeper than Crocuses, Scillas and Snow- 
drops. Lilies are planted still deeper than 
any of these. On the whole, it is safest to 
plant fairly deep. From three to six inches 
is a good general depth. 


When the bulb is placed in the hole made 
by the trowel or spade, make sure that it 
is pressed down firmly and that it touches 
the bottom of the hole to avoid what is 
known as “hanging.” 


After planting, nothing needs to be done 
till Winter has frozen the ground hard; 
then a mulch or covering of rough litter 
or leaves should be applied. The purpose 
is to keep the ground frozen, and so prevent 
alternate freezings and thawings, which 
might otherwise break or wrench many of 
the roots. This mulch must be removed 
after the frost has gone from the ground, 
and you now watch expectantly the develop- 
ment of that floral picture to which, no 
doubt, you have eagerly looked forward. 


*Abstract of a lecture and demonstration 


given at The New York Botanical Garden on 
Saturday afternoon, December 13, 1930 





When the flowers have faded or the petals 
have begun to drop, cut off the seed pods, 
for, if allowed to mature, they sap the 
vitality of the bulbs. Afterward let the 
foliage ripen and die down. If the ground 
is needed for other purposes before this 
dying down takes place, the bulbs should 
be lifted carefully, with as many roots 
attached as can be saved, and then planted 
or “heeled in” in some vacant spot to ripen. 
Then lift, dry, and store away in a cool 
airy place till next planting time. 

Daffodils do not seem to deteriorate or 
“go back” as much as Tulips, if allowed 
to remain in the ground through the year. 

Such is the general culture of bulbs in 
the garden. 


LANTING schemes for color effects is a 

large subject in itself, opening up a 
wide field for originality of ideas and per- 
sonal tastes, but, whatever plan you adopt, 
the great joy is in arranging your own 
floral picture, and watching it unfold from 
day to day. It may not measure up to your 
fondest expectations—and again it may; 
but that is gardening, and therein lies its 
interest. 

The growing of bulbs in the conservatory 
and in the home is a fascinating pastime. 
All of us cannot own conservatories, or even 
gardens, but we can all experience the 
pleasure of raising a few bulbs in our 
homes. The children can do it and get 
delight and education. 

Many forms of receptacles may be used, 
and much artistic ingenuity can be shown, 
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especially since, whether pot, pan, box, bowl, 
glasses, or even large shells are used, the 
culture of the bulbs is not intricate. Really, 
in most cases it is quite simple. Tulips, 
Daffodils, Hyacinths, and other kinds can be 
easily grown at home in such containers. 

The material for the roots to grow in 
may be soil, moss fibre, pebbles and water, 
or water alone. The great aim toward 
success, no matter what is used as a root- 
ing medium, is to encourage the best root 
development before the shoot begins to 
grow. Failure to do this results, in most 
cases, in considerable disappointment. 

Bulbs to be grown indoors are best potted 
earlier than those planted in the garden. 
If pots, pans, or boxes are to be used, soil 
is the best medium for the roots; if bowls 
or other faney containers, use what is 
known as bulb-fibre, or pebbles, and water. 

All bulbs should be given as long a time 
for rooting as possible. Plant each bulb 
firmly. Care should be taken not to plant 
the bulbs too deeply; in fact, the crown of 
the bulb should just come to the surface of 
the material in the container. 

Newly-planted bulbs should never be 
placed in a strong light, as this will encour- 
age the shoots to grow before the roots are 
developed—a thing to be carefully avoided. 
They should be stored away in a darkened 
room, shed or unheated cellar and allowed 
to remain there until well rooted. Then 
they should be brought gradually into a 
stronger light. 

The inexperienced will have greatest suc- 
cess, likely, in growing Narcissi or Daffo- 
dils. Tulips are not difficult, but Hyacinths 
are somewhat more so. However, there will 
be little difficulty with any if sufficient care 
is taken and the bulbs are not over-watered. 

Start with growing a few, and the pleas- 
ure derived will impel you to grow more. 








My Experience With Mulch Paper 


BY HELENA E. McMEEKIN, (Ontario) 


1930, we think that the use of 

mulch paper saved the situation 
in many instances. I am quite sure many 
of our Gladiolus bulbs would have been 
prone to “fold their tents,” like the Arabs 
and as “silently steal away,” if they had 
not been afforded the benefit this paper 
gave them, through conserving the mois- 
ture in the soil. 

Cormels of a “scrambled lot” purchased 
from an advertisement the genial J. D. 
Long inserted in a 1930 issue of THE 
FLower Grower, did remarkably well. 
Out of a lot of about one hundred and 
twenty-five, I have about sixty which 
should bloom next season; a number of 
number six, and smaller, as well as some 
Cormels produced on the larger Cormels 
last Fall. 

The mulch paper was laid in rows, 
leaving a narrow line between rows for 
the plants. At digging-time the larger 
bulbs of this “serambled lot” were- almost 
all to be found at a considerable distance 
under the mulch paper, where, I take 
it, they had developed better owing to 
the much greater moisture. 

The bulbs of all varieties planted with 
the mulch-paper made good bulbs last 
Fall. The variety W. H. Phipps, which 
is regarded by many as a very late variety, 
gave me good blooms from every one of 
thirty-six bulbs — one basket good enough 
to win first prize at our Township 


|) 20," the “terrible” Drought of 


Fair, on September twenty-fifth. The 
bulbs were all planted the first week in 
May. I think this early planting very 
desirable as the plants get started while 
there is still considerable moisture in 
the ground—which the mulch paper un- 
doubtedly helped to preserve. 

In another part of the garden, where 
the soil is naturally of a much moister 
nature, the paper was not used; thorough 
and frequent cultivation was practised. 
While I had some fine flowers here also, 
the bulbs were not early, so mature or 
well-formed, although all were planted 
and taken up at approximately the same 
time. 


[* the rose-garden we have had, for 
several years, a bush of Henrietta 
which was very disappointing in the 
quantity of the bloom, considering the 
vigor of the bush. A row of mulch paper 
was placed along a row of Sweet Peas 
two feet or more to the north of this bush. 
This year, in spite of the intense heat 
and drought, this Rose produced an im- 
mense crop of it’s lovely flowers. It had 
no better care otherwise than in far 
more favorable seasons. 


A row of the paper was placed between 
a row of California Giant Petunias and 
Verbenas, respectively, and these were 
lovely with bloom long after the first 
slight frost. While it was necessary to 
water the Petunias, a thorough watering 
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about twice a week kept them supplied. 
I always took pains to pour the water 
so that it might run under the edge of 
the mulch paper. 


We first tried keeping the paper in 
place by placing soil along the edges, 
but this was a bother, so we finally used 
up an old brick-pile in a thoroughly satis- 
factory manner by placing the bricks at 
intervals of about two feet along the 
rows of paper. 

The only disadvantage I see in the use 
of mulch paper is that at the end of the 
season it is a total loss. However, it more 
than paid for its use, in the one season; 
as we had lovely Sweet Peas as well as 
other flowers into October. 

I find that Sweet Peas stand summer 
drought much better if a dwarf growth 
of Petunias or something similar is 
planted at the south and west of the row. 
This seems to obviate, to a certain extent 
at least, the burning of the base of the 
plants which causes them to dry up 
early in a dry year. 

I forgot to mention that we have no 
water-system, but that several times (not 
more than three) the Glads that were 
drooping after a burning hot day were 
watered via pail method. However, most 
of those so treated were not under the 
muleh paper and were in a much heavier 
soil. The Sweet Peas had the advantage 
of one row only of the paper as there 
was mown grass on the reverse side of 
the rows which also served to keep the 
soil cool, I presume. 

EDITOR’S NOTE :— 

While the use of paper as a mulch for gar- 
den purposes or for the raising of crops in 
general is more or less experimental up to the 
present time, enough information has been 
gleaned regarding it so that we know it is a 


success, and it is well that we should continue 
the study of the subject for the future. 





John Scheepers’ Beautiful 


Display at the 














International 


Flower Show, Grand Central Palace, New York, March, 1931 


HIS year, Mr. Scheepers has departed 

from any design of former seasons. 
His display depicts a southern garden of 
the colonial era, formal in pattern, with the 
design so richly blended that it simulates 
the mellowness of age. In the background 
is the facade of a Georgian dwelling, over 
the doorway of which is a rococo type, cast- 
iron portico, generally associated with the 
old quarter of Charleston. This colonial 
portal, an example of American architecture 
at its height, opens onto a flagged terrace 
from which stone steps sweep in a graceful 
curve on either side into the garden. A 
wrought-iron railing accentuates the line of 





Clematis Paniculata 
BY MARY E. BENHAM, (lIIl.) 


HERE is nothing more beautiful 

than Clematis paniculata with its 

snowy-white, star-shaped blos- 
soms. The vine is quite hardy with 
us, receiving no. protection through 
the Winter. 

If given good care the vine grows 
rapidly and will cover a good sized 
arbor. Clematis paniculata blooms in 
August when there are not many 
other flowers in bloom. The blossoms 


are followed by downy white seed 
pods that are quite attractive. The 
blossoms are beautiful bouquets alone 
or used with other flowers. I like 
them best mixed with color. They 
are pretty in baskets where they may 
hang gracefully over the side or may 
be trained up around the handle. Such 
a bouquet won first prize for me at 
one of our County Fairs. The vine 
in the enclosed picture was used to 








the stairway, and adds a note of gentility. 

Banked along the outer edge of the walk 
are thousands of many-hued Tulips. The 
central portion of the grounds is devoted to 
an Aquarium or Pool extending to the edge 
of the terrace and terminating in a wall 
fountain. The water garden contains a 
number of Aquatics, and specimen Ever- 
greens, (Juniperus pfitzeriana) spread over 
the edge, and Ivy softens the margin. 

Altogether, this last effort of John 
Scheepers is one of the rarest he has pro- 
duced, and he has never spared care or 
expense to secure results which are striking 
and educational. 





screen our back porch and cistern. 
Two years ago the cistern caved in, 
and of course the roots of the Clem- 
atis were blamed. 

The vine had to be moved at a time 
we could not save it, and after it was 
out, we found the trouble was from 
a large Horny Locust on the opposite 
side of the house, the vine having 
short roots that never could have en- 
tered the cistern. The Clematis screen 
has been replaced by a large cedar 
arbor. It was made by home folks 
and it took only about a day to make 
the frame. 




















Clematis paniculata as a screen for back porch 





Cedar Arbor to be covered with vines as a screen 





Magnolias in Alabama 


HE Chinese Magnolias are in bloom 

here now, (Feb. 19th). A 20-foot tree 
of M. conspicua or M. soulangeana is 
truly awe-inspiring. 

I went to the Library to read up on 
Magnolias. Reading about M. soulange- 
ana is what gave me the urge to write. 


MAGNOLIA SOULANGEANA 


Original hybrid was raised in the gar- 
den of Chevalier Soulange Bodin, an 
officer of the French army, at Fromont 
near Paris, using seed of M. conspicua 
and pollen of M. obovata. It first 
flowered in 1826. After peace was de- 
clared in 1814 Soulange Bodin devoted 
himself to horticulture and was the 
founder of the body now known as the 
National Horticulture Society of France. 
What the Chevalier Bodin wrote in the 
Gardeners Magazine in 1819 is of interest 
today. He says: 

“It is to this that I cheerfully devote the 
remainder of my life. It must be confessed 
that for the last thirty years great ob- 
stacles have presented themselves to the 
simple care which the earth demands. I 
shall not retrace the sad picture of the past 
—alike by the beaters and by the beaten, 
the statutes of Flora and Pomona were 
quickly thrown down and substituted by 
that of Bellona. The Germans have en- 
camped in my garden; and it was with 
sword in hand that I visited the botanical 
collection of Schonbrum (Vienna), Schau- 
enburg (near Minder), Stuttgard and 
Petroski (Moscow). I have said of others 
as they have said of me: Barbarus per 
Segetes! It had doubtless been better for 
both parties to have stayed at home and 
planted their cabbages. We are returned 
there and the rising taste for gardening 
becomes one of the most agreeable guaran- 
tees of the repose of the world.” 


I, too, have viewed horticulture through 
military eyes during the late unpleasant- 
ness. Twelve years ago my address was 
Coblentz on the Rhine. 

G. A. Ferrewy, (Ala.) 





Nature Notes 


The Swallowtails have a four-inch wing- 
spread. The Tiger Swallowtail is yellow 
with a velvety-black border, with yellow, 
red and blue dots and blotches. 

The Common Eastern Swallowtail also 
has tails on the lower wings whence the 
name Swallowtail. They are velvety 
blue-black, with two rows of large yellow 
spots on outer-wing margins, inter- 
mingled with bluish spots on the hind 
wings. 

The Pipevine Swallowtail is also vel- 
vety blue-black with one row of crescent 
spots on the hind wings. 

The Beaver’s tail is flat and broad. It 
has scales which overlap each other in 
scallops, like asbestos roof shingles in 
appearance. 

The Bald Eagle is our National Bird. 
It is used on coins as a symbol of power, 
strength, and dominion. 

There is great beauty in the roadside 
weeds, like Peppergrass, above the snow 
in Winter when covered with hoarfrost. 


Plants must give off from 200 to 500 
Ibs. of water for every pound of solid 
substance manufactured. 
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Does the Gladiolus Revert? 


To THE EDITOR :— 

Why is it that Gladiolus, after a few plant- 
ings, run into the same color, losing their 
original color? Is there any way of preventing 
this, and to grow them so as to retain their 
differences and preserve the original color? 


Mary E. HILL, (N. Y.) 


Answer :—The answer to the above ques- 
tion might be stated simply that Glads 
do not change color as stated, but reports 
like the above are so persistent that it may 
be that there are cases when the Gladiolus 
does revert to some original type or 
species. The Editor has been growing Glads 
for more than 25 years and a case of this 
kind has never come to his attention, but 
this does not necessarily show that under 
different conditions, results might not be 
entirely different. 


The suggestion is made, for instance, 
that lack of suitable fertilizing elements in 
the soil could cause the Gladiolus to revert 
back to a former type; which is the reverse 
of over-stimulating with fertilizer, which 
may produce so-called “sports” of some 
varieties. This is a subject which the 
experts sometimes claim to know a lot 
about, and which, as a matter of fact, has 
perhaps never been thoroughly settled. 


The answer that is most often given to 
the above question is that Glads do not 
change color nor revert, but that the 
weaker varieties run out and the stronger 
ones persist. However, this does not really 
answer the question, and if it is a fact that 
Glads do change color under a given set 
of conditions, the fact that strong varieties 
persist and weaker ones die out, does not 
really apply to the question at all. 

Just one of those questions that never 
die, and it really seems to me that there 
must be something in the claim, or it 
would not be reported year after year by 
many different people. I am not one of 
the skeptical and sure ones that claim that 
Glads do not change color or revert. 


MapIson Cooper. 





Fertility for Garden Plot 


To tHE EDITOR :— 

1. Have a garden 100x200 feet that I have 
worked for the past eight years. I have used 
in the past from two to three bags of general 
garden fertilizer in hill and drill; also two 
loads of coarse stable manure plowed in. 
now have a chance of getting some cow manure 
at about $8 per cord. How much will be 
— for this plot when no other fertilizer is 
used! 

2. My Asparagus patch is 100 feet long; two 
rows of plants four feet apart; third year of 
bearing. I am thinking of salting it this 
Spring. How much is needed? And of what 
benefit if any to the Asparagus? C..d. @ 

Answer :—1. Cow manure is excellent for 
the garden but is not a complete fertilizer. 
There would be no harm in your working 
in as much as you see fit by spading or 
plowing it under. We have spread it four 
inches deep all over a garden. That will 
furnish useful vegetable matter for the soil, 
considerable fertility, and put the soil in 
condition where it will hold moisture and 
thus be better for plant growth. 

In addition to this you should have 
something carrying potash and phosphorus 
and a mixed fertilizer running say 4-8-7 
would be excellent to use. We should cer- 
tainly not depend on the manure alone, as 
that is largely a nitrate carrier and does 
not contain the amount of other ingredients 
needed for a well-balanced garden mixture. 





2. It is not now believed that there is 
any benefit in salting Asparagus, other than 
that it helps keep down some of the weeds. 
Asparagus is one of the plants which will 
endure some salt but growers now have 
given up the plan of salting it as a regular 
thing. 

—(Rural New-Yorker.) 





Moving Irises in the Spring 


To THe EDITOR :— 

What do you think about moving Irises in 
the Spring? I have decided to change beds 
and do not want to wait until Fall. If I 
move them this Spring, will they bloom? 


Mrs. W. J. VONESSEN, (Minn.) 


Answer :—Irises are best not moved in 
the Spring, and even though most of the 
small feeding roots are saved by trans- 
planting with a large ball of earth, yet 
the shock of transplanting is likely to 
seriously interfere with bloom. Irises can, 
of course, be moved in one’s own garden, 
and not be left out of the ground for any 
length of time, and they will grow well 
the first year, but cannot be expected to 
bloom much. However, if they can be 
moved with a large ball of earth on their 
roots, and the business is carefully done, it 
might not seriously interfere with bloom 
if the season is favorable. 


—(Eprror) 





Mulching with Paper 
To THp EDITOR :— 


I read about an experience with paper mulch. 
How is the seed planted? a <. We 


Answer:—The paper mulch, as it is 
called, is a heavy grade of paper, quite sim- 
ilar to that put on roofs. The seed of 
course must be planted in the ground and 
must not be covered with the paper, or it 
will never come up. The use of the paper 
is between the rows of plants, where it 
keeps the weeds from coming up, and pre- 
vents the ground from being excessively 
dried out. The common way is to plant the 
seed as usual and then spread this paper 
between the rows, so as not to cover the 
plants, and weight it down with pieces of 
stone or earth, so that the wind will not 
move it. 

— (Rural New-Yorker.) 





Cutting Bloom from Tulips 


To THE EDITOR :— 

I should like a little information on Tulips. 
Will cutting the flowers in the Spring weaken 
the bulb for next year’s bloom? When should 
I plant bulbs which have been forced inside 
during the Winter? I mean planting them in 
the open ground. 

Mrs. E. T. CURREN, (Minn.) 

Answer :—Cutting bloom from any 
flower, if no large amount of foliage is cut 
at the same time, is generally understood 
to be a benefit to the bulb for future use, 
and in some cases to accomplish this the 
flower spike is cut even before it opens its 
bloom. However, there are those who seem 
to think that if the flower opens on the 
stem and matures, that it is an advantage 
to plant, but this idea is not easily sub- 
stantiated. 

Bulbs which have been forced inside may 
be planted in the open ground at once if 
the foliage is still growing and green, but 
if allowed to die down inside, the bulbs 
are best held for fall-planting. 


—(EprTor) 
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Questions and Answers Asked 
and Answered by Readers 


Readers who can assist by giving gen- 
eral or special information will confer a 
favor on the inquirer, as well as the Editor. 
A brief statement of facts and definite 
information is desired. 











QUESTIONS 


PESTS ON VERBENA 


Have a pot of Verbena not doing as well 
as it should, and I find on the underside of 
leaves, what appear to be tiny white moths. 
Some of the leaves are also dotted with 
tiny eggs and such leaves have apparently 
died, suggesting it may be a sucker. 1 
picked off leaves, insects and all, and burned 
them; which, of course, might not be prac- 
tical on a large scale. 

What is this insect (if it is an insect), 
and what is he doing to my plant? What 
should I do to him? 


Mrs. W. A. GATEs, ( Mo.) 


CARE OF CYCLAMEN 


Will someone please tell me how to take 
care of Cyclamens? Also how to raise 
Japanese Iris from seed? I have tried sev- 
eral times without success though I find no 
trouble raising German Iris. 


I. E. C., (Pa.) 


VIOLET (OR VIOLA) WANTED 


I am seeking information regarding a 
Violet plant my Mother had when I was 
a child and I have neither seen nor heard 
of it for about 30 years. This plant was 
a very small type of Violet, not even half 
the size of the greenhouse Violets, and not 
as large as the Wild Violet. But the 
wonderful thing about this little plant was 
the fragrance of its tiny little blooms. 
As I remember it, the perfume was just as 
sweet as Lily-of-the-Valley. One or two 
little blossoms would scent an entire room 
and it was greatly prized for this reason, 
as the plant was too small to attract any 
attention for its beauty. 

I would be pleased if some reader would 
give me the name of this particular Violet. 


Mrs. A. M. Pererson, ( Mont.) 


GROWING TULIPS AND IRISES FROM SEED 


Will someone tell me through the 
columns of THE FLOWER GROWER how to 
grow seedlings of both Tulips and Irises? 
Should like to know how to plant the seed, 
and when, and care of seedlings in a gen- 
eral way. 

J. G. Kenan, (Okla.) 


“LIFE PLANT’ OF THE SOUTH 


If any reader knows of the so-called 
“Life Plant” of the South I will be glad 
to know more about it, especially its 
botanical or scientific name, and would 
like rather complete information as to its 
habits. I know that new plants grow from 
dropped leaves, because I have some small 
plants grown from a leaf sent me this Fall. 
I am also in hopes of having a larger plant 
sent me soon. The plant interests me, and 
there seems to be very little known about 
it. 

GERTRUDE S. CoLe, ( Maas.) 


MEALY BUGS ON GLADIOLUS BULBS 
I have been growing flowers for 30 years 
but this is the first time we have ever 
noticed Mealy Bugs or Root Aphis on our 
Glads and they are very badly infested. 
We thought we would treat our Glads 
now at planting time; and then again just 











Lily Pool of Frank Mills (Sask.) 
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Mr. Mills writes that his was the first Lily Pool in Western Canada. 


The Delphiniums in the background 


are seven feet high, and Mr. 


Mills states that he has been successful with all of the hardy plants. 
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View of reverse side of Gateway and Fence shown above 





after cleaning in the Fall; and then again 
at planting time in Spring of 1932. Will 
some one suggest just what sort of treat- 
ment should be used, and how long to leave 
the bulbs in the bath? 

C. C. Rerrserc, ( Md.) 


GRASSHOPPERS DAMAGE CALENDULAS 
Every year I plant a nice big bed of 
Calendulas and every year the Grasshop- 
pers come and chew off flowers, leaves, 
stems and all, so that I do not get a 
decent bouquet all Summer. Last Summer 
I consulted the County Agent and he sent 
me the government bulletin in which was 
recommended a poison mash to be spread 
on the ground around the plants like it 
would be for cut worms. However, must 
have a poison to put on the plant itself, 
right where they feed. They seem to thrive 
on arsenate of lead. Can any reader sug- 
gest something which will take care of the 

Grasshoppers? 
Mr. W. J. VONESSEN, ( Minn.) 


NUT TREES WANTED 
A reader having seen items about Nut 
Trees in a recent issue of THE FLOWER 
GROWER wants to know where they can be 
purchased, etc. Here is where those who 





have trees for sale ought to be using the 
advertising columns of THE FLOWER 
GROWER for same. The Classified Section 
can be used at very low cost in this con- 
nection and surely the subject of Nut 
Trees is sufficiently important so that more 
than one concern ought to be using THE 
FLOWER GROWER to advertise same. 
—(Eprror) 


“RABBITSFOOT” OR “HARESFOOT” FERN 
I wonder if any of your readers know a 
Fern that is commonly called “Rabbits- 
foot” or “Haresfoot” Fern, and if so, would 
like to get the Botanical name for this 
species, as I have hunted through many 
catalogs without finding it. The peculiarity 
of this Fern is that it forms perfect imita- 
tions of a rabbit’s foot over the edge of 
the pot. 
T. Pererson, (Calif.) 


TO ELIMINATE DANDELIONS FROM LAWN 


Information about destroying Dandelions 
in lawn is desired. Is there any method 
except getting down and digging them out? 
Have seen ads for chemicals, that when 
dissolved in the right amount of water, and 
sprinkled on the grass would destroy the 
Dandelions and not injure the grass. Will 
some reader give me information along this 
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line and any suggestions which will be 
helpful as I would not care to invest in a 
chemical that would ruin the grass. 


W. J. Smitru, (Ohio) 


CHINESE CINNAMON VINE 


I have been told that the Chinese Cinna- 
mon Vine will grow well in Minnesota and 
that it needs no attention and that it 
will grow in sun or shade. Will some 
reader tell me more about it, also its 
hardiness, ete.? 


H. Von pvE WEyER, (Minn.) 


RUST ON PRIMROSES AND PALMS 


Why does rust come on Primroses? I 
had one given me in flower. It is lovely 
but leaves are very rusty. What causes 
this, and will some reader please give a 
remedy? 

The ends of my Palm turn brown also. 
Is this because they are perhaps touched 
in passing? 

Mrs. C. Stopparp, (N. Y.) 


NAME OF PLANT WANTED 


Can you tell me if I have the proper 
name of a plant? Celestial Pepper is the 
only name [ know for it. I had it about 
20 years. It is a plant similar to Jeruse- 
lem Cherry but the “Peppers” or fruit 
are larger and not exactly round and are 
purple, with the lower end a pale green- 
ish-yellow at one stage of development. 


O. LANE, (N. J.) 


HOLLY FROM SEED 


Can Holly be grown from seed? I 
planted some last Spring but it did not 
grow. I was told that Holly seeds will 
not germinate except after Birds have 
eaten them. If some reader can give me 
information it will be imteresting and 
helpful to me. 

JOHN ALLEN, (Ohio) 


BEST SOIL FOR MOUNTAIN ASH 


Can some reader give me information 
as to best soil and location for the Pyrus 
Americana or Mountain Ash? 


& &. c. &. E. Penna. ) 


INFORMATION ABOUT CORN WANTED 


I am interested in the subject of In- 
dian Corn. We have a lot of varieties 
and at least two distinct types of corn; 
Flint Corn, and Dent Corn. Flint drys 
into a smooth hard grain, and it is much 
harder than the Dent, which seems much 
more juicy and in drying seems to shrink 
and crinkle leaving a “dent’ in the end of 
the seed grains: hence its name. 

Canada Corn is a good type of the Flint 
Corn. It is a small hardy Corn that can 
be grown in most parts of Canada. 

But the Dent varieties are more suc- 
culent,- being larger, and cannot be de- 
pended on to ripen in the North; but are 
grown for green crops, as ensilage, giving 
a greater bulk of feed for cattle. 

Sweet or Sugar Corn I suppose is a re- 
sult of hybridizing and careful selection 
for sweetness. And then they have prob- 
ably used the hardy Flint or Canada Corn 
to get earliness in the many crossings that 
have been necessary, the aim being to get 
a short-season Corn, that can be put 
on the market early. 

The Canadian Experimental. Farms have 
brought out two or more very hardy early 


Sweet Corn varieties... I would like to 
know of others. 
Where did we first obtain this de- 


licious grain? What is its early history? 
Was it grown by the Red Man before the 
advent of the White Man? Will anyone 
give us more light? 


JAMES MILLS, 


(Que. ) 
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ANSWERS 


ROCK GARDEN PLANTS 


Here is a list of Rock Garden Plants 
someone requested some time ago, but I 
have never noticed a list published. 


Arabis alpine, comes in single and double 
white and rose. 

Alyssum, in yellow shades. 

Armeria, white, rose and red. 


Campanula, many varieties in blue and 
white. 

Dianthus, Caesius, Deltoides, and many 
others, 

Iris, dwarf. 

Cerastum, Snow-in-summer, white foliage, 


white flowers. 
Cheiranthus allioni, small orange flowers. 
Alpine Aster, several colors. 
Lychnis viscaria, bright rose. 
Gardener’s Garter, Striped Grass. 
Phlox amoena, pink creeper, also subulata 
in several colors. 
Iceland Poppy, several colors. 
Sedums, album and many others. 
Forget-me-nots, blue, white, and pink. 
Tunica saxifraga, pink ever-bloomer. 
Saponaria ocymoides, pink creeper. 
Helianthemum, Sun-Rose, constant bloomer. 
Hardy Verbena, purple rose creeper. 


Veronica spicata, 15 inches, also six-inch 
creepers. j 
Violas, G. Wermig, blue, and G. Wermig 


alba, lavender queen, and the yellows are fine 
also. 

These plants will all thrive under ordi- 
nary conditions. They do even better in 
the Rock Garden than in the border. 


Mrs. KATE TERPENING, ( Mich.) 


PLANTS FOR SUN PORCH 
Answering Mrs. H. Kessler, (N. Y.): 


GERANIUMS 


Most pot plants do well in the sun porch. 
While I have had as many as thirty dif- 
ferent shades of Geraniums in my windows, 
I prefer the following for small places 
among other plants. 

Pansy Geranium; pink, lavender or sal- 
mon, with dark markings. 

Bronze Bedder; scarlet, yellow and bronze 
foliage. 

Nutmeg; pink, dark-green foliage. 

Staghorn; cerise, skeleton leaf, green, 
fragrant. 

Rose Geranium; pink, leaves fragrant, 
but not as deeply cut as the Staghorn. 

Buchner; white, green leaves. 

Black Hawk; deep-red, green leaves. 

Mrs. Porter; bright pink, leaves green, 
edged in white. Some branches come out 
all white. 

Strawberry Geranium; light pink and 
white. Their beauty is in their leaves 
which are silvery-bronze, with silver veins. 
They look more like Begonias. 

Ivy or waxed-leaved; pink, white or red, 
very beautiful. 

Apfle Blossom; pink, shaded to white. 


FERNS 


These varieties are all easily grown. 

Gold Medal Whitmani; dense and com- 
pact, from sixteen to twenty inches. 

Roosevelt; broad fronds, often reaching 
six feet. 

Ruffled Lace; very fine. 

These Ferns unroll their fronds along the 
stem, and if the coil is bruised or handled, 
it dies, and the frond then stops growing. 
These Ferns are sensitive to the changes of 
temperature and should be kept in the 
same room. 

Asparagus Plumosus; lacy, delicate in 
beauty, but easily grown. 

Asparagus Sprengerii; coarser leaved, 
with small white blooms. .It is a trailing 
variety. 

Baby’s Tears and Maiden Hair Ferns are 
small and drooping. 

Oxalis; white, yellow or pink, also makes 
a small pot. 
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BEGONIAS 


Of all the Begonias, I prefer the Angel 
Wing. It climbs a ladder, has large clus- 
ters of coral flowers, and long slender, 
glossy-green, wing-shaped leaves. 

The Rex Begonias are easily grown and 
have large thick leaves that are either 
bronze and silvery-rose, or olive or vari- 
gated. The Beefsteak belongs to this 
group. If water is allowed to stand and 
dry on the leaves, holes are formed. Wipe 
the leaves with a moist cloth after sprink- 
ling them. Small green-leaved varieties, 
include the Everblooming, Coral, Supreme, 
and Christmas Red. 


HANGING BASKETS 


For hanging baskets try green, varigated- 
leaved or purple-and-silver-leaved Wander- 
ing Jew; the English Ivy, the Vinca, or 
the Smilax. 

Calla Lilies; yellow or white, varigated 
or green-leaved; the Easter Lily, and the 
Amaryllis, are easily grown, and add much 
to the dignity and quality of a sun porch. 

Were space available, and could I have 
but one large plant, I would choose: first, 
the old-fashioned rose-flowered Oleander; 
second, the Norfolk Island Pine; and third, 
the Bird of Paradise Tree. 

_ Other plants, non-blooming, are: Rubber 
Plant, Coleus, Oriental Palms, Caladiums 
and the Umbrella Plant. The last two 
named can be grown in water with a little 
sand or earth to hold the roots. Umbrella 
plants are readily propagated by turning 
an umbrella upside down in the mud that 
supports the old one, or if preferred, in a 
new pot. They need no drainage. 


Mary Wriiiiams, (Colo.) 


MARICA GRACILIS 


Answering questions of H. E. Draper, 
N. J. and Henry P. Bruns, N. J., in the 
April number of THE FLOWER GROWER: 

I am sure they are both speaking of the 
same plant. I have been growing this plant 
for my own pleasure for eight years. The 
botanical name is “Marica gracilis” (gra- 
cilis meaning graceful) but it is also called 
Orchid Iris and a good name for this plant 
I think, as the flowers resemble a tiny 
Iris of orchid coloring. 

On my plant the falls are creamy white, 
the standards are lovely in coloring, and 
really hard to describe when I haven’t one 
in sight. They are just exquisite is all I 
can say. I have a friend who has this 
same plant and the falls of his plants, or 
the flowers rather, are pure white. One of 
my plants bloomed on March Ist, and had 
just a single blossom that lasted for one 
day. The flower stalk is now four feet 
three inches long and two new plants are 
growing from the flower stalk. I have had 
as many as five blossoms come on one stalk, 
two blooming at a time like twin flowers, 
and the flowers lasting only one day, then 
new ones seeming to come out of the same 
place. The flowers are very fragrant and 
dainty as can be. 

Marica gracilis is a tropical plant, but 
I often put mine out in the garden in the 
Summer, especially if it looks at all sickly. 
It seems to give it a new lease of life; 
putting it in to the ground. 


Mrs. A. W. Smriru, (N. J.) 


LUNARIA DIES 


Perhaps Mrs. Frank J. Long, (Wis.), 
covered her Lunaria (Honesty) with leaves 
and this is why they died. Straw or corn- 
stalks or some other open material is much 
better than leaves, which pack down too 
tightly. My plants come through the 
Winter fine that way; covered with straw 
or corn stalks. I start new plants every 
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year as they are biennial, and that keeps me 
supplied all the time. They make a pretty 
winter bouquet when used with Chinese 
Lanterns and Strawflowers. 


Mrs. A. C. GARDNER, (Ind.) 


RULES FOR JUDGING DAHLIAS 
Answering Mrs. F. P. (Mo.) : 


In the first place it is customary to pro- 
cure good judges; professional judges, such 
as professional gardeners, florists or nur- 
serymen; men or women who are familiar 
with the different classes of Dahlias. 

The general rule of judging Dahlias is to 
use a point scale in judging them, such 
as: Color, 20 points; Stem and Foliage, 
25 points; Form, 20 points; Size, 20 points; 
Substance, 15 points; total 100. 

These points apply to all the separate 
classes of Dahlias. Cactus, Hybrid, Decora- 
tive; as well as Pompon, Singles and Col- 
larettes which are all readily recognized by 
anyone familiar with Dahlias. 


T. J. Buuztpitr, (N. Y.) 


PROPAGATING BITTERSWEET 


Answering Lillian Casbon, (Ind.), April 
issue: 

Celastrus scandens which is commonly 
known as Bittersweet and Waxwork is a 
member of the Staff-tree family. It blos- 
soms in June, having small white flowers, 


which are very inconspicuous. In October 
the pods turn deep orange. The pods, 


which are globular, open and curl back dis- 
playing the scarlet covering of the seeds. 

It may be grown from seed or propagated 
from soft-wood and hard-wood cuttings. 
However, the layering method is by far the 
best, and the most successful, thereby gain- 
ing two or three years over the slower pro- 
cess of sowing seeds. 

Unquestionably it is one of our finest 
native twining vines, so well known yet 
so little grown. It adapts itself to almost 
any soil and location, with the exception of 
swamps and deep shade. 

Nurserymen list it either as Celastrus 
scandens as it is botanically known, or 
Bittersweet. It is perfectly hardy, requires 
little cultivation and care. No reason why 
it cannot be grown in the latitude of 
Northern Indiana. 


ALFRED J. KROL, (N. Y.) 


BLOOMING HOUSE-PLANTS FOR EXHIBITION 
Answering Mrs. Fred S. Davis, (Colo.) : 


Cannot advise you as to atmosphere and 
climate, but Tuberous-rooted Begonias and 
Gloxinias, started indoors in Spring, ought 
to be at their best in late Summer and Fall, 
Abutilons (Flowering Maples) are pretty, 
even when not in bloom. Coleus make 
beautiful specimen plants, and there are 
many varieties. Geraniums, Heliotropes, 
Lantanas, and Begonias are often at their 
best in September. There are many beauti- 
ful Ferns, Palms, and similar decorative 
plants. 

BENJAMIN KEECH, (N. Y.) 


STORE TULIP BULBS DRY 


Answering Mrs. C. B. Stoddard, N. Y.: 

After Tulip bulbs are dug and cured, 
they may be stored any place where it is 
dry. Never put them in a damp cellar 
as it may cause them to decay. 


Mrs. W. J. PoweELt, (Mich.) 


NEW DEPARTMENT WANTED 


Like Mrs. Maude Crook, (Jan. issue) 


I think it will be delightful if the Editor 
will give us a department for house plants 
in which leaders of THE FLOWER GROWER 
may exchange ideas and experiences. 


(Va.) 


MARGARET MONCURE, 


TIME FOR SEED GERMINATION 


Answer to “Time Required for Seed 
Germination,” March Issue: 
i Days Days 
: Time re- re- 
NAME (Month) quired Time quired 
ee Feb. 14 May 4 
PO ss cntssscsccacces Feb. 9 
Alyssum saxatile............ { = « } 5 
Alyssum Sweet............. Sept. 3 Oct. 4 
Giccacnscicccnres Sept. 9 
Anchusa capensis. .......... Aug. 10 
( Jan., 9 
Anchusa Italica............. Feb., 
oo 
ee une, 
Antirrhinum............... July | 8 Sept. 9 
ae a ‘a } 18. Sept. 7 
MIR 6 ci-xidsdnnksdaees Aug. 14 
Arnebia cornuta (Arabian 
oho ccs, SE eee Jan 13 
OER Sree Aug. 7 1M 
ar., | 2 to 
PD uted dendceneeGe Jan i \ Apri 3 
to ay 
Aster Annual alia ata nannies Jan. { 15 to July 4 
Aster Perennial............. Nov. 2 
a, ee Feb. 19 
Bellis (English Daisy)....... Sept. 5 Aug. 4 
Armeria Maritima.......... Jan. 11 
Bidens Dablioides........... Jan. 32 { Aug., } 5 
\ April 
Brachycome................ Jan. 14 
. { April, 
Calendula..........0...0. Feb. 12{ go } 3 
ae oe See ere Sept. 5 
ampanula (Canterbury { June, ) 
reer io } 9 Mar., 20 
Cardinal Climbers.......... Sept. 7 
Carnation chaudi........... Feb. 7 Nov. 12 
wi Marguerite. ...... { a } 4 Feb. ll 
. Perpetual........ May 4 
Celosia childsii............. April 9 
Centaurea Cyanus.......... July 4 
Chorizema vine............. Sept. 60 
25 ee Sept. 150 
Chrysanthemum Jan. 5 Aug. 4 
. ss { June & | 
oO ee July 4 Sept. 5 
: Aug. & 
Pi banc acesitawsanenxd | Oct. { 3 
i Sept. 
Cobaea scandens bimeeietves 1 & Oct. | 10 Dee. 36 
Collinsia Bicolor............ Feb. 13 
. { Mar. 
GRR ices cda0scecwesee Feb. | a 3 
eT erre April 34 July 31 
eee April 6 
PD Siar wSeidcaxinw an. 6 
Delphinium................ }- 9 } 12 Feb. 30 
Dianthus superbissima..... . May 5 Sept. 6 
8 heddewigi......... Oct. 4 
. latifolius.......... Feb. ] 
i er er Aug. 10 
— ispadsbevdscebouns June 13 Sept. 7 
Dolichos lignosus........... Sept. 13 Oct. 10 
Dodecatheon............... July 11 
a clevelandi...... Aug 16 
Min sids0nsasssesagsa June <i 
ee Mar. { wy 
GE Rrdcancsdsacicasse April 9 Sept. 5 
Genister Hispanica.......... ...... { ae eb. 
aE Mar 12 Sept. { 16° 
Apr. to 
BN abaasauscendaans { Aug. } 12 
SAR May 5 { Gent } 1 
I, 8.4: k.650b0e506s0 { Keb. } 18 July 3 
Gypsophila elegans.......... > 8 June 4 





Artistic setting for Bird Bath 
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Gypsophila paniculata 


Heuchera sanguinea......... 


EN ick a neta wanders 


Hunnemannia.............. 
| See 
Hedysarum (French Honey- 

SE ttacissosececceds 


Marigold, African........... 


Ns nc ecb eseea vee 
Rs on céwrnnne vse 
RS Soe 
BMI. nnccccctccceces 


Myosotis (Forget-me-not)... UA 


ON OCT OOR 
Pic atbac0restseens 


PR cicceneeencnensas 


Pansy..... cate 
Passiflora caerulea.......... 
Pentstemon............ 


Petunia 


Poinciana gilliesi..... . 
Poppy Oriental....... 
EP 


“ 


chinese........... 
PYPMREUM...0.0ccceccees 
Rudbeckia bicolor. ... .. 
Ranunculus........ ; 
Salpiglossis................. 
Salvia splendens 


Scabiosa caucasica. .... 
Schizanthus......... 


Solanum.................0 ‘ 
Silene pendula 
Statice sinuata......... 


a perce 
“ — perezzi 
suworowi.. 
caspia..... 


DG inccsdenn scenes 


Sweet Sultan...... 

Sweet William........ kb 
_ aera 
Torenia fournieri........... 
ee 
_ - ae 


Veronica longifolia.......... 
OT ea aa 
Vinca madagascar 
Es 


Zinnia. . 


This note is my own experiment. 
box kept outside. 
K. S. Kawapba, (Calif.) 


(From Mrs. C. Elliott Smith, Conn.) 
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POET’S NARCISSUS FAIL TO BLOOM 


Whatever the cause of failure to bloom, 
I suggest they be dug next Summer, just 
as the leaves begin to turn yellow, and 
be planted at once in shade. If the failure 
to bloom occurred the first year after 
planting, it might have been from digging 
at the wrong time. People sometimes 
dig them in the Spring, which nearly kills 
them, and sometimes in the Fall, which 
is about at bad. The double variety is 
very sensitive to moving and also to soil 
conditions. These may bloom all right 
next Spring, if they have not been dis- 
turbed. 

BENJAMIN ©. AUTEN, (Mo.) 


REMEDY FOR MEALY BUG 


Answering Mrs. W. C. Durham, (N. Y.) 
Jan., 1931: 

One teaspoon lemon oil, one tablespoon 
nico-fume liquid, ‘one handful ivory soap 
flakes, two gallons hot water, shaken well 
together and sprayed on plants while still 
warm. The following day after using you 
will find the soil covered with dead Mealy 
Bugs, but still spray the plants once more 
and the mixture can be made _ stronger 
or weaker, depending on the kind of plants. 

Lemon oil can be bought at 40c per 
one-half pint, or 65c per quart at supply 
houses. 

JOHN Hireor, (Tll.) 


SCALE ON PLANT 

Answering Eleanor T. Hugo, (Conn.): 

The scale you mention is _ probably 
Evonymus scale. <A solution recommended 
for use on hardy plants is as follows: One 
pound of either fish oil or laundry soap 
dissolved in from two to four gallons of 
hot water. Use as a spray when luke- 
warm. 

If this seems too strong for your plant, 
try a milder soap instead. Several appli- 
cations may be necessary. 


RutH Jacoss, (Ind.) 


IDENTITY OF TWELVE APOSTLES 


Answering H. E. Draper, (N. J.): 

The plant called the “Twelve Apostles” 
may chance to be the same flower as the 
one mentioned in the inquiry of Mr. Bruns, 
but the plant called “Jesus Christ and the 
Twelve Apostles” is a Crinum; perhaps 
Crinum scabrum, but I am not certain at 
the moment which one of the Crinums it is. 


J. G. Eppy, (Penna.) 





CALLA BEGONIAS; AND OTHERS 


Answering Mrs. Anna H. Judson, April 
issue : 

We have the Calla Begonia. Probably 
the reason it is not commercially listed 
is that it is a very delicate plant. It 
must not be allowed to get too dry; and 
yet we would say it should be watered 
sparingly, preferably from the bottom. It 
requires good light and plenty of fresh 
air. Last year we put some out in the 
open garden. They grew vigorously, but 
lost some of their Calla semblance; the 
white portions coloring to a deep pink. 
But these made good cuttings which have 
developed the pure-white leaves. 

There is considerable ground for the 
charge against the entire Begonia family 
as made by Nye Burgess in the recent 
article on Growing Japanese Anemones. It 
is true there are many difficulties and dis- 
appointments for the Begonia grower. But 
over against their finickiness we must put 
the rare beauty of some, the stately majesty 
of other, the delicate shadings and the 
peculiar oddities of many more. They are 
so many individuals, as diverse in charac- 
teristics and requirements as are human 
beings. Tree type, bush type, trailing type, 
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RATE {2%2c PER WORD. Count ALL WORDS. 
Include initials, abbreviations and numbers, and in- 
cluding name and address. 10c per word for three 
Or more consecutive insertions using same copy. No 
order for less than $2.00 per month accepted. Ads 
in this department will be classified where practi- 
cable but accurate classification not promised. Ad- 
vertisements for this department must be in by the 
15th of the month. Cash with order. 

















Aquatics 


NYMPHEAE ODORATA white Waterlily. 50c each; 3 
for $1.00. Water Hyacinths 6 for 50c postpaid. World’s 
largest variety of water plants. Aquatic Plant Nursery, 
P. O. Box 986-G, New Orleans, La. 











Bulbs 


BULB COLLECTION—1l2 each: Allium, Brodiaea, Cala- 
chortus, Spanish Iris, Narcissus and Tulips. $2.25 Post- 
paid. Catalog. Gordon Ainsley, Campbell, Calif. 
TWELVE NARCISSUS BULBS, 20 mixed Tulips, 10 Eng- 
lish Iris, 20 Spanish Iris, 20 Grape Hyacinths, 20 Star 
of Bethlehem, 12 Scillas, 12 Camassias, or 10 Zygandus, 
50 cents. Any six items, $2.50. Joe Smith, Olympia, 
Wash. 

BULBS—Our new catalogue of flowering bulbs and plants 
will be ready about June first. Please let us have your 
same on our list. Walter R. Taylor, Olympia, Wash., 
NARCISSUS—i12 Alba grandiflora, 6 Chinese Sacred 
Lilies, 6 Daffodils, Glory of Sassenheim. Flowering size, 
$2.50. Postpaid. Cash with order. List on request, 
TyDee Bulb Growers, 6791 Woodman Ave., Van Nuys, 
Calif. Carl Tyler, Owner. 




















Cactus 


CACTUS, 10 kinds, baby size, $1.00. Cactus, 5 kinds, 
blooming size, $1.00. Prepaid. Satisfaction guaranteed 
Mrs. Fred Clark, Van Horn, Texas. 

CACTI, from enchanted desert of Arizona. Pincushion, 
Rainbow, Barrel, Hedge Hog, Choya. $1.50 each or five 
dollars for the collection. Alfred Kerr, Junior, Importer 
Aztec Handpainted Indian Pottery, Nogales, Arizona. 
CACTi—Nebraska wild hardy Cacti for rock gardens. 3 
varieties, $1.00. Mrs. Laura Lee, Long Pine, Nebraska. 
CACTUS—16 different varieties, blooming size—2 of each 
variety, 36 Cactus prepaid, $3.50. Labels with names and 
information, 104 assorted mixed varieties, $6.25 F. O. B. 
Weight 38 pounds. 2 large display Cactus free with 104. 
Cc. J. Brooks, Allamoore, Texas. 




















Dahlias 


DAHLIAS AT WHOLESALE. Famous for quality, choice 
varieties, low prices, 8c and up. Descriptive price list 
free. N. A. Miller, 458 E. 66th St., Portland, Ore. 
TWENTY FIVE % DISCOUNT off list. Send for it. 
Fa Best for the Least. Boston Dahlia Gardens, Boston 
4, Mass. 








EVERBLOOMING IRISES: Autumn Queen, white; Allies, 
red; Golden Harvest, yellow; Autumn King, purple. All 
four special at $5.00. The Iris Garden, Rte 1, Overland 
Park, Kans. 
IRISES—400 choice varieties at 1931 low prices. Send for 
pie catalog. C. F. Wassenberg Iris Farm, Van Wert, 
0. 








IRIS. Choice varieties. Dozen plants, all different, 
labeled and postpaid, $1.25. Free catalog, listing other 
perennials. Maples’ Gardens, Ozark, Missouri. 


FIFTEEN BEAUTIFUL ALL DIFFERENT IRIS postpal 
$1.00. F._J. Shuda, Ypsilanti, Mich. = 


SPANISH & DUTCH IRIS—Beautiful shades, blue, 
lavender, white, yellow and bronze. Tall flowers of good 
substance, yet so delicate in form that they resemble 
an orchid. Keep well. Choicest flowering size bulbs— 
50 for $2.25. Postpaid. Catalog. Gordon Ainsley 
Campbell, Calif. ‘i 


RARE SPECIES OF BULBOUS IRIS—B i 
Pavonia, Persica Reticulata—Collection of 1 aan ae 
postpaid. Catalog. Gordon Ainsley, Campbell, Calif. 


IRIS, our 1931 catalogue is now ready for distribution. 
We make a charge of 25¢ which amount is credited on 
all orders received that total more than $2.50. Park- 
way Gardens are listing for the consideration of Iris 
lovers, what the management believe to be the most 
desirable in American, French, English, German and 
Holland varieties. We accept no orders after July 10th 
PARKWAY GARDENS—1424 Clay Str.—Davenport, Iowa. 


R. H. JONES, PERU, INDIANA, Iris—Jap. Iris—Orien- 
= Poppies—Peonies—Delphiniums—Perenniais. Write for 


























LARGE RHIZOMES, Anna Farr, Brandywine. B 

Morrison, Clio, Cluny, Corrida, Isoline, Juniata, L. ¥- 
Williamson, Mme. Cheri, Mother of Pearl. Princess Bea- 
trice, Prosper Laugier, Queen Caterina, Seminole, Solana 
Troost, Virginia Moore, White Knight. 25¢ each. Send 
for list of fine Iris. Cheap collections. J. S. LOVE 
517 Brighton, Kansas City, Mo. a ‘9 


GREAT BARGAIN LIST of finest ne 
dens, Napoleon, Ohio." Tis. Fairy Gar- 




















Peonies 





PEONIES—Over 1200 named varieties, large col 

Singles and Japs. Iris and Oriental Poppies. , oe 
catslogue. W. L. Gumm, Remington, Indiana. 
PEONY ROOTS WITH PEP—Send for list of choice 
varieties. R. C. Schneider, 708 0: - “ 
—, er, Osceola Ave., St. Paul, 
TREE PEONIES AND HERBACEOUS PEONIES, 1 
fall planting. Catalog ready. Oberlin P im_ 
Sinking Spring, Pa. B. 115. — Se 
PEONIES—450 up to date varieties. New low pric 
Vigorous stock. Catalog free. C. F. W: oo 
Farm, Van Wert, Ohio. wc a 
OUR CATALOGUE RECOMMENDS Peonie: 5 
for all parts of the country, including ee tan 
for California and Southern States. Substantial re- 
ductions_in prices for high quality stock. Heavy, healthy 
og le eee erent rertee prices, Seng 
or Catalogue. E > Yi 
12214 Meridian Ave., Seattle, — — 


Phlox 





























Delphiniums 


SEED FROM SUPERB English Wrexham Delphinimus. 
Liberal packet one dollar. Year old plants, three dollars 
a dozen. John N. Lowe, Marquette, Mich. 

WREXHAM STRAIN DELPHINIUMS. Immense spirelike 
trusses of bloom. A delight to all true flower lovers. 
Photos sent on request. F, Dean, 143 Seventh Ave., W., 
Longueuil, Quebec, Canada. 


Gladiolus 


SOUTH AFRICAN SPECIES of Gladiolus bulbs and 
seeds, Also seeds of other bulbs. Catalog. Gordon 
Ainsley, Campbell, Calif. 

100 GLADS, 20 Varieties, ali will bloom, $1.00 prepaid. 
Free list. C. H. Smith, Faribault, Minn. 


























Hardy Perennials 


10,000 PERENNIALS, Large Clumps, 50 varieties for im- 
mediate effect, apply for prices. Ivar Ringdahl, Rome, 
a 











Iris 


ATTENTION IRIS LOVERS: Real prize winners—Do- 
minion, Majestic, Swazi, Mary Barnett, Romola, Aphro- 
dite, Ophelia, Titan. The eight post paid for $10.00. 
Beginners Superb collection—Tenebrae, Amber, Autumn 
King, Chief, Evadne, Jubilee, King Karl, Marjorie Tinley, 
Magnificent, Morning Splendor, Prairie Gold, Taj Mahal. 
The twelve post paid for $5.00. Catalog free ilustrating 
hundreds of the newest distinctive creations, includ- 
ing Peonies. Wholesale and retail, Riverview Gardens, 
Riverview Stat., St. Paul, Minn. 

TRISES, 25 CHOICE VARIETIES, labeled, all different, 
prepaid, for $1.00. Ask for list mow ready. John N. 
Bommersbach, Decatur, Ill. 

LARGE IRIS RHIZOMES which bloom first year after 
planting offered at lowest prices. Send for catalog de- 
scribing prize winning varieties. Compare our prices 
and plants. Weed’s Gardens, Box 6, Beaverton, Oregon. 
200 VARIETIES of Iris for sale. Write Mrs. J. M. 
Baker for price list. A new fall bloomer. Cedar Ledge, 
Berryville, Arkansas. 

















MORNING SPLENDOR, AMBASSADEUR, ASIA, Mme. 
Gaudichau, Mildred Presby, Sunset, Prospero, Susan 
Bliss, Suzanne Autissier, Robt, Wallace, Ballerine, Santa 
Barbara. One each of the above, labeled and postpaid 
for $3.50. Price list. EAGLE GARDENS, Eagle Grove, 
Towa. 





BARGAINS—50c per doz.: Kochii, Lorelei, Caprice, Ni- 
belungen, Lohengrin, Chereau, Dalmatica. $1.00 per doz.: 
Mother Pearl, Alcazar, Lent Williamson, Rheinixe, Aurora, 
Dream, Cluny, Romany, Kastor. Above, mixed: $2.25 per 
100. A. J. Lucht, Blissfield, Mich. 





PHLOX SUBULATA (Moss or Mountain Pink), Whit 
Lavender, Pink, $1.50 per dozen. Ivar Ringdahi, ome, 


oe } oS ee ge Phlox, flowers 
une to ober, stron: ants, é 
Ringdahl, Rome, N. a . a 


Rock Garden Plants 


ROCKERY PLANTS—SURPRISE COLLECTION—5 each 
16 fine varieties, labelled, express only, $5.00. 3 each 
for $3.25. Giant Pansy seed, extra fine. 700 for 50c. 
Get list of seasonable items. Paul Ward, Hillsdale, Mich. 
POTTED ROCK PLANTS—can he planted anytime. Six 
different colors_and one Alpine Fescue, fine plants. post- 
paid, $1.00 Potted plants for quick results. Catalog 
free. The Harmon Nursery, t, Ohio. 























Roses 


STAR ROSES “TRADE-MARKED”. Guarenteed to 
an Catalog free. The Conard-Pyle Co., West Grove, 
. Pa. 











Tulips 


FINEST QUALITY HOLLAND TULIPS: Would you like 
to obtain your bulbs free? Write today for our plan. 
G. H._Rempes Bulb Co., 3099 E. Overlook Rd., Cleve- 
land Heights, Ohio. 


Water Lilies 


TROPICAL AND HARDY WATER LILIES Day bloom- 
ing Tropicals shipped in bud and bloom, giving you im- 
mediate bloom. Catalogue, CARLETON CLUB INC. 
NURSERIES, Take Wales, Fila. 

WATER LILIES FOR THE POOL—25 colors, good 
bloomers. Water plants. Howells Water Garden, Shell- 
man, Georgia. 























Wild Flowers 





ROCKY MT. WILD FLOWERS, shrubs, and vines, also 


other hardy nials. Catalog sent om request, S. A. 
Camp, Ovando, Mont. 








Miscellaneous 











AZALEAS AND OTHER PLANTS listed in our free 
illustrated catalog. Write today. Fruitland Nurseries, 
jursery,”’ Augusta, Georgia. 





THE SOIL IN THE POTS IS YOUR_INSURANCE. 
Pot grown Perennial and rock plants. The new rdy 
Carnations (Not Pinks), Mixed colors, 15c, Red, 20c. Fox 
Gloves, 20c, Lupins, 20c. Double Bachelor Buttons, Blue, 
Pink Crimson, best 





15c. Double Hollyhocks, 15c, Ten 
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colors, Columbine, on Hardy Phlox, 20c, Ten best 
—- Delphinium, Thymus, 25c, Three varieties, 
ed Hot Poker, 25c. ‘Blocting Hearts, 25c. Sedums, 20c, 
‘3 yh The better Dahlias, Jane Cowl, Kathleen 
Norris, Jersey Beauty, Edna Ferber, Erle Williams, etc. 
Let us know your wants. All stock State inspected, and 
sure to please. Send for complete Descriptive Cata- 
logue. The Cuyahoga Nemes Greenhouses and Nursery 
Co., Route 7, Akron, Ohi 
PRIMROSE ‘saa VanTWGSS. New qetaeted type. Pale 
Yellow, long stemmed strong plants, 6 for $1.50, 12 for 
$2.50. Ivar Ringdahl, Rome, N. Y. 


GATHER YOUR OWN FLOWER SEEDS. Use Excelsior 
Seed Cleaner, price $3.50. Write for circular—Thomes 
Hargesheimer, Packard Building, Philadelphia, Penna. 


BOOKS FOR EVERY GARDEN LOVER—Latest informa- 
tion for the home owner in city and country. How to 
raise successfully all flowering plants indoors and out. 
Vegetables, Fruits, Poultry, Dairy, Soils, etc. Read these 
books; they will mean increased profits to you. 4 
illustrated catalog describing many modern books Free 0} 
Request. Founded 1836. ORANGE JUDD PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, 21 East 26th St., New York City. 


HEUCHERA (CORAL BELL). Crimson and pink, flow- 
ers June +. a. $3.00 per dozen. Ivar Ringdahl, 
tome, 

ROTTED COW MANURE SHREDDED $15.00 ton. Poul- 
try Manure, Fertilizer, Humus, Soot, Sprays, Dusts. Write 
for list. Allen Co., Pittstown, N. J. 


ASTER HARDY WONDER OF STAEFA “SWISS 
NOVELTY.”* Ever Blooming, early June till late Novem- 
ber, sky blue flower, about 3 inches in diameter, growth 
3 ft. high, as plants, 2% inch pot stock, will bloom 
promptly, @ $3.00 per Doz. Cash please. Jacob Thomann 
& Sons, &s N. ‘ee St., Rochester, N. Y. 


TRISES AND PEONIES—Write for money saving price 
list. Your dollar buys more. W. D. Boyd, 1118 West 
35 Street, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


SPECIALS—5 Gerberas, $1.00—3 different Phylocactus 
or 5 cuttings, $1.00—10 Succulents, $1.00—Daffodils, 
Gladiolus, ete., in season. Beahm’s, East Pasadena, 
Calif. Box 13. 


LOW PRICED TRUMPET DAFFODILS. High grade 
bulbs, 35 pound bushel, not prepaid. King Alfred, $27.50, 
Golden Spur, $20.00, Victoria, $18.00, Princess, $12.50. 
Dutch, Spanish, Iris, mixed, 100 large bulbs, $3.50. 
Flowering, $2.50 postpaid. Vito Conenna Bulb Farm, 
Snohomish, Wash. 



































A Chat With the Publisher 


COMMERCIAL GROWERS BOOST 

This magazine has a very large number of 
subseribers among commercial growers of 
bulbs, seeds, nursery stock, plants, ete., and 
these growers believe in the magazine and its 
mission and of their own free will do im- 
portant boosting among their friends and cus- 
tomers. Indirectly this is helping themselves 
by boosting THE FLoOweR GROWER, because 
the more readers this magazine has, the more 
customers the commercial growers have. Some 
growers solicit and forward subscriptions; 
others make mention of THe FLOWER GROWER 
in their printed matter, and still others send 
me names for sample copies. 

The yellow subscription coupous are also 
used with circular matter and catalogues. 


PLEASE SEND NAMES FOR SAMPLE COPIES 

Names with complete addresses get very 
careful attention in this office. Every sample 
is accompanied by a circular letter in a sealed 
envelope so that ‘the sample is not likely to be 
overlooked. Sample copies bring a large pro- 
portion of permanent subscribers and readers, 
and friends of this magazine should remember 
that gg | are under obligation to boost it 
because it is doing much to promote better 
citizenship. 

HEAVY NEWSSTAND DISTRIBUTION 

A very large distribution of THe FLOWER 
Grower is being made through the news- 
stands, and newsstand sales have increased 
rather remarkably in the few years during 
which this magazine has been on sale. How- 
ever, not all newsstands carry THE FLOWER 
GROWER, but all newsstands should. Readers 
ean do an important and valuable service for 
this magazine and incidentally to their own 
neighborhood, by asking their favorite news- 
stand to put THE FLOWER GROWER on sale, call- 
ing attention to its valuable contents. Your 
newsdealer can order a few copies from his 
wholesale news distributor. Unsold copies are 
fully returnable. 


BAILEY’S CYCLOPEDIA OF HORTICULTURE 

This monumental work, in three volumes is, 
without doubt, the best investment possible 
to make in horticultural literature. The three- 
volume set contains all of the materiai in the 
original $40 six-volume set and at $25 gives 
a vast amount of information at low, cost. It 
will answer almost any question which may 
come up in connection with horticultural sub- 
pee Send for prospectus and descriptive 
circular. 


Mapison Cooper 














SPANISH & DUTCH IRIS 


Beautiful shades of blue, lavender, white, yellow and 
bronze. Tall flowers of good substance, yet so delicate 
in form that they resemble an orchid. Keep well when 
A Choicest, flowering for $2.25. Post- 


pa 

BULB SEEDS—Rare Varieties, Agapanthus, Alstromeria, 
Cyclamen, Dahlia, MHyacinthus, Wild Gladiolus, Iris, 
Lilium Zephyranthes. 50c pkt. Ca 


GORDON AINSLEY, Campbell, Calif. 








and procumbent stem; smooth glossy leaves, 
hairy leaves, and leaves of velvet texture; 
leaves of solid color of green or red, or 
speckled with white variegated with green, 
red, white and cream; -fibrous-rooted and 
tuberous-rooted; flowers of white and pink 
and red and yellow. 

I have only given a hint of their diversi- 
ties. New joys are continually in store for 
the Begonia “fan.” 

As for difficulties—to come to know a 
speciment well enough to succeed with it, 
gives one the thrill of a conquerer. 

IrvinG H. Gray, (Vt.) 


LIME AND PEAT FOR FLOWERS 


Answering Molly M. Newland, ( Minn.) : 

To give a list of flowers such as you 
suggest would fill a good part of this 
magazine. 

A general rule is to give woodland plants 
leaf mold. Most of the garden varieties 
of border perennials do well in ordinary 
garden soil, which may be slightly acid or 
slightly alkaline. 

Most garden flowers are quite tolerant. 
There are some exceptions, and the seed 
catalogs are about the best guide. Most 
plants from dry climates do best in a 
slightly alkaline soil. 

Lilaes require lime, as do the encrusted 
Saxifrages and some Dianthus; Edelweiss 
does best in Limestone; also Aethionema, 
Cactus, Daphne. Plants which actually 
require lime are few. 

Members of the Heath family require 
peat in varying degrees—Rhododendrons 
and Azaleas in particluar. Also all bog 
plants—Bog Primulas, (P. Beesiana, Bull- 
eyana, Littoniana, ete.), most of the hardy 
Orchids igh ong Habernaria, Are- 
thusa, ete.), Kalinias and many others. 

The safest way is to study the cultural 
directions in the seed catalogs, or one of 
the popular-priced books on flowers. 

D. W. ArcurE, ( Mich.) 


WHITE-EDGED GERANIUM 


I notice one of your readers would like 
to know the name of a white-edged Gera- 
nium. I will give the names of some I 
have had. Wm. Langguth, wide, white bor- 
der, beautiful. Silverleaf, S. A. Hutt, 
white edge, lovely, dark red. double flow- 
ers. Lady Plymouth, the white-edged Rose 
Geranium. 

Mrs. Parker, white-edge, pink flowers; 
and Mountain-of-Snow, white edge and 
small red flowers. 

These are offered in some catalogues, also 
many other choice varieties of Geraniums, 
of the Zonale, the Ivy, and the Fragrant- 
leaved classes. 

CoRNELIA Drx, (Md.) 


BEST ROSES FOR FENCE 


If you can give a strip six feet wide along 
the fence I would suggest that you plant 
the red Rugosa, F. J. Grootendorst, spacing 
the bushes 4% or 5 feet apart, in a row 
three feet from the fence. 

A row of this Rose will, in two or three 
years, hide your fence, and be covered with 
clusters of red flowers from June until the 
killing frost arrives. This Rose is _per- 
fectly hardy four hundred miles north of 
Ohio when planted in an exposed situation 
and receiving only snow protection. 


H. G. Pickarp, (Ont.) 


GOLDFISH DO POORLY 


Answering Iona Sharp, (Calif.), Febru- 
ary issue: 

We found a bath of one part Peroxide of 
hydrogen to ten parts water will cure 
white fungus on the average size Goldfish, 
unless in advanced stage. 

Do not let Fish remain in the bath 


* pice eheles Sh 
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‘Yours For The Asking’’ 


Garden literature of various kinds issued by adver. 
om Ss in this magazine is here noticed for the benefit 
of readers. 

Advertisers whose printed matter is not represented in 
this column can have it noticed by sending same and 
making request accordingly. 

In writing for this printed matter, readers should men- 
ton, on that they saw the notice in THE FLOWER 


Parkway Gardens, 1424 Clay St., Davenport. 
Iowa.— Unique mimeographed catalogue of 
Irises arranged on paper corresponding to the 
colors of the flowers listed. 


Farr Nursery Co., Weiser Park, Penna.— 
“Bettér Plants,” featuring the Dutch bulbs for 
1931, Tulips, Hyacinths, etc. 


Robert Wermes, 3909—214th Place, Bay- 
side, L. I., N. Y.—Folder of the world’s finest 
Irises with Mildred Presby in a fine color print. 


J. H. Heberling, Easton, I1l.—Wholesale fina? 
clearance list of Gladiolus bulbs and bulblets. 


Rhododendron Gardens, Catonsville, Md.— 
Folder of Baby Rhododendrons. 


Howell's Water Gardens, Shellman, Ga.— 
Brief price list of Water Lilies and water 
plants. 


Weeds Gardens, Beaverton, Oregon.—Cata- 
logue of Bearded, Japanese and other Irises 
for 1931, 34 pages and cover, with index, well 
illustrated and with a colored illustration of 
an Iris field. 











H BETTER BLOOMING BULBS 
EBERLING’S GLADIOLUS 
CORN BELT GROWN 
TO MY CUSTOMERS 


Many Gente for the best year’s business | 
ever ha 


a. 4. Siehesting, Easton, Ill., U. S.A 








~ Closing out 50,000 ~ 

IRIS standard named. German IRIS 
We used to grow 250 varieties—we have culled them 
= yn 

e offer these at less than half the whol 

1 each of the 20 varieties $1.00 . mae ore, 

3 each of the 20 varieties $2.00 

6 each of the 20 varieties $3.00 
oe | of the 20 —. $5.00 

r wonder mixture of all named vy. 
100. "$10.00 per 1000, arieties, $1.25 per 
National Show Gardens, Lovers Lane, Spencer, Ind. 








GLADIOLUS BULBS 


CHOICE MI ULBS 
100, se se ern nay vu. 3.91. 00 
Quleion made up of ful Sooming a» bulb 
Cy assorted 


standard varieti colors. 
bulb of Blue Bird Hy if 7 mention thts oa 
vertisement. Price list of med varieties free. 


Delivery Fall 1930 end. Spring 1931 
W. F. Shearer, Angola, indiana 








Upjohn’s Gladiolus 


Send postal now and have our lists sent you from 
Fal) until Spring. Quality Oregon grown glads priced 


right. 
D. H. UPJOHN 


Salem 





Oregon 








Gladiolus growers should have a complete bound file of THE 
MODERN GLADIOLUS GROWER and THE FLOWER 
GROWER. Write for prices on same. 





1 New Moerheimi Blue Spruce 1.25 
form." Birong verafted plants, €-10 Inv” § year-old’ root. 
$2:25—5 for $5.00 and 100 for $85.00 





2 for 
i New Japanese bioodieaved Maple, 8-12 inches. 1.25 
i Hardy Japanese 2 ognene Soulangeana. Crates .$1.25 
2 New Japanese Barberry, 6-12 es. .$1.25 
2 New Beautybush (Kotkwitzia) pink, 10-18 —— - $4.25 
3 New Hardy (Butterfly Bush) B. alternifolia, lilac, .$1.25 
; aoe Sor eres ‘—_ oy Solendid Novelty... .. $1.25 
All ove ‘a coll.) 17 New and Rare Plants.” Poa=00""° 
12 + oa "Resi “Garden Piants. Finest varieties... .31 25 
ia 8 oe Shrubs 1-2 feet. Best Kinds. .$1 95 


Hardy Roses, 2 yr. fleld grown. Finest varieties 
+. Trees, Vines and Hedges. 
Tar Us Or Glas te Ok Gee 


THOMSEN NURSERY CO. (Catalog Free) Mansfield, Pa. 
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BARGAIN COLLECTIONS in our new Iris list. 
Special for June, one dozen new selected Sass Seed- 
ling Intermediates all different and six or more will 
bloom again for you in the fall. $5.00 post paid. 
Plant in July. We recommend these fall bloomers 
only for the middle west and south as northern falls 


are not late enough. You too can be pleasantly 
surprised. 
HILL PEONY AND IRIS FARM, 
Lafontaine, Kansas. 














CATALOGUE 


of All Strains of Tulips in Hundreds of Varieties and fur- 
ther Hyacinths, Crocus, Scilla’s, Miscellaneous and Ma- 
donna Lilies will be sent free on demand. 


Bulbs shipped f.o.b. cars New York. Customers pay 


freight or express charges only from New York to 
destination. 

J. HEEMSKERK, 
Sassenheim. c/e P. van Deursen Holland. 









carn tob 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 


At home, by mail. fees. Pleas- 
AR Ae 








Deer Lodge Glad Farm 
Honor Mich. 
Fall and Spring List now ready. 


am selling out. Am compelled to quit grow- 
I cannot work. Write for list. 








M. F. WRIGHT 








ELM HILL GLADIOLUS 


Full size—Plump—Clean—Full of Pep. The 
kind that grow prize winning bloom. List 


just out. Ask for it. 
ELM HILL FARM 
R. O. Bellard, Succeeding A. H. Austin Co. 


WAYLAND, O. 
“Home of Elm Hill Gladiolus” 








BETTER IRIS 


A Superior Collection,—Purissima, Sensation, Copper- 
smith, Romole, El Capitan, Mme. Durrand, Souv. d’L. 
Michaud, Gold Imperial,—Strong rhizomes, each 
labeled, sent prepaid for $7.50,—Many other money 
saving collections,—Send for list. 


THOLE’S GARDENS 
2754-45th Ave. S.W. Seattle, Wash. 








Without Sell, Water er Care 


COLCHICUM BULBS 


(Autumn Blooming) 


To Beautify a Particular Spot Indoors, « to Plant 
in the Garden. ORDER NOW. 


2 bulbs Hr 5 bulbs $2.00; “10 7 ae = 
bulbs $25.0 All postpaid in U. Ask 
catalogue. 

GEORGE LAWLER, Bulb Grower, Tacoma, Wash. 








New Catalog out 
about May 15th list- 
ing over 200 varie- 
ties at Three Cents 


IRIS ©: 


LE GRON FLORAL CO. 
124 Amherst Drive, Toledo, Ohio. 














The Demand 


For Austin Gladiclus 
past season was good; 


Originations the 
the call for some 


of them far exceeded our ability to supply. 
To avoid disappointment again, better place 
your name on mailing list now. Our newer 
Glads are good ones and demand sure to be great. 


Austin Trial Grounds, 356 N. Freedom St., Ravenna, 0. 
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than FOUR MINUTES, and do not 
crowd them in the bath. Remove them to 
a larger amount of clear water for ten 
minutes, then to another container of clean 
water, always of the same temperature. 
Repeat every other day until cured. For 
smaller Fish use a weaker solution and 
shorter time; too strong a solution will kill 
the fish. 

Sometimes fertilizer or manure used for 
Lilies in the Pool will bring on this disease; 
also newly added Fish or aquatics may be 
infected and may cause trouble. Be certain 
to change water in the Pool several times 
during the period you have the Fish out 
for treatment. 

This treatment does not cure black fungus 
and we would like to know what will. 


Mrs. V. E. Pruaeu, (Ohio) 


longer 


WHITE MERTENSIA 

In answer to Mrs. McKee, of Ohio, “Has 
anyone a white Mertensia?” 

I know of two plants of white Mertensia 
within a few miles. I had two plants a few 
years ago, both natives, and I very deeply 
regret losing them, but I think a mole de- 
stroyed them. One was a very sturdy plant 
and sent up six stalks of bloom of pure 
waxy-white. The other was a single stem 
plant, and both had lighter-colored foliage 
than the blue ones. Have sixteen seedlings 
of the large plant, and every one of them is 
blue. I also know of a lavender-colored one, 
and in the woods where Oak trees abound, 
some very bright-pink ones have been found, 
also some striped pink and blue; not as 
pretty as the plain colors. We have trans- 
planted the pink ones a number of times, 
but they invariably turn blue in our soil. 

If one had several white Mertensia 
planted by themselves and they were covered 
with a sereen so that bees could not cross- 
pollenize them, would the seedling be likely 
to be white? 


Mrs. FreEp Stier, (Ill.) 


CARE OF POINSETTIA 

Otto Yursik (Md.) wants to know how 
to care for a Poinsettia so he can have it in 
blossoms for next Christmas, (March issue, 
page 144). 

Cut the plant back, keep watered, and in 
a warm room, and it will send up new 
shoots. Cut out all but two shoots, and 
after these have a good start, give a light 
dose of liquid cow manure every two weeks. 

Poinsettias must be kept warm and moist 
at all times or the leaves will fall off. Also 
after colder weather sets in, they must at 
all times be kept in a warm even temper- 
ature. When watering, never use cold 
water, but have it luke-warm. 

It is an interesting experiment to grow 
your own Poinsettias, but one that is mostly 
a failure as I have experienced, and my 
advice is to leave the growing of these 
plants to a good florist, as there are so 
many other plants which are easier to grow, 
and just as satisfactory. 

JAMES Balt, (Wis.) 


MAKING FUNERAL SPRAYS 

Answering Mrs. Ernest Kelley, (Vt.) : 

I have been quite observant of how 
funeral sprays were made, and have made 
a good many. 

It is necessary to have a stiff back of 


evergreen or wire. Make the sprays flat, 
spreading out the Glads, and mingling 


greens here and there. It is nice to mix 
Stevia with the Glads as it adds a soft- 
ness to the stiff Glads. It is easily grown 
in the garden in Summer. Most florists 
cover the stems with a large bow of thin 
ribbon. I have used Ivy sprays, winaing 
them around the stems, and letting a few 
ends hang loose. 

A. B. APPLEGATE, (D. C.) 
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RAND’S— 
Beautiful PEONIES 


and Own-Root Lilacs 


BRAND PEONY FARMS, INC. 
FARIBAULT, MINN. 








IRIS BARGAINS 


B. Y. Morrison... .$0.25 _vetostien gece 
Madame Cheri ..... .25 R. W. Wallace 
Mary Williamson... .35 tes Charm 





Send for large list of World’s Choice Iris at reduced 
prices. Choose your own collection, 


J. M. BRANSON, 
4141 Terrace St., Kansas City, Mo. 








COLEMAN GARDENS 
Oregon Grown Gladioli 


500 medium sized bulbs in Mixture (No Junk), from 
named varieties for $5.00 prepaid. Send your name 
and address and receive our future price lists as they 
are issued. 


Box 524 Multnomah, Oregon 














The Glad Guide 


This little booklet is an effort to guide the ae 
lover to a better appreciation of the Gladiolus. 
tains their history, culture, and many useful e.. also 
an attempt to describe only those varieties of proved 
merit for the home garden. FREE. 

THE FOSS HEATON GLAD GARDENS 
Creston, lowa 








12 Fragrant Irises $2.00 


In this amazing collection are some of the 
world’s finest Irises representing the entire 


range of Iris colors and many lovely, varied 
perfumes. The Irises are: 

Asia, Aphrodite, Julia Marlowe, Jubilee, 
Odoratissima, Caprice, Archeveque, Sheki- 
nah, Princess Beatrice, Kathryn Fryer, 
Queen Caterina, Magnifica. Positively no 
substitution. and shipped pre- 


All labeled 
paid for $2.00. 
THE IRIS GARDEN 


Rte. 1, Overland Park, Kans. 








SHEARS 
Offered 
as a 
Reward 
for 
Securing 
New 


Subscrip- 
tions. 


See adv. 
under 
head 
Subscrip- 
tion 
Rewards 
on 
another 
page. 
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Grass Shears 


PRUNING SHEARS are usable by every 
gardener, not only for pruning but for various 
trimming and cutting purposes, like cutting 
tops off Gladiolus bulbs, eto, 


GRASS SHEARS are comparatively new and 
take the place of the old sheep shears used for 
many years for trimming grass around build- 
ings, etc. 


The Pruning Shears may be had, postage pre- 
paid, for $1.00, and the Grass Shears for $1.20. 
(See Subscription Rewards on another page.) 











J. B. LYON COMPANY, PRINTERS, ALBANY, N. Ys 











